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THE FRENCH CONSERVATIVES AND M. THIERS. 


i the motives of the majority which has overthrown M. 
Tuiers had to be divined from the Duke of Broaite’s 
speech, the French Conservatives would appear even more un- 
wise than they really are. That men who wish to re-establish 
Monarchy in any shape whatever should feel M. Turers to be 
an insurmountable obstacle is intelligible, and from this point of 
view it is probable that his deposition has not been resolved 
on a moment too soon. What is more doubtful is, whether it 
has been resolved on quite soon enough. But the Duke of 
Brocuie asks the world to believe that the interests of Con- 
servatism as apart from Monarchy would have suffered by M. 
Tiers remaining in office. There was not a word in his 
speech about a Restoration, there was not even any waste 
of emotion over the extinct Bordeaux Compact. The policy 
of the Government was throughout described and assailed, not 
as a Republican, but as a Radical, policy. The Duke was 
good enough to acquit M. Turers and his Cabinet of any 
intention of overturning the existing foundations of society ; 
indeed he predicted that the Ministers themselves would be 
among the first victims of their own blindness, But conces- 
sion to Radicalism may be quite as mischievous as Radicalism 
itself; and concession to Radicalism, the Duke of Brociie 
says, has from the first been one of the elements of which 
M. Turers’s policy has been composed. , It is true that frank 
hostility to Radicalism has been another element, and that at 
particular periods and in particular parts of the country this 
latter element has even been predominant. But the state 
of affairs has become too serious for the Conservative party to 
rest content with a half-and-half allegiance. As represented 
by the Duke of Broauig, they felt that it was time for M. Tuzrs 
to make his choice and for them to make theirs. A new 
Ministry had been formed during the recess, and the indications 
of the PresIDENT’s intentions afforded by the change were all 
of the wrong sort. The Duke of BroG.ie confessed that the 
Bill depriving Lyons of municipal freedom had in some 
respects served as a trap for the Government. It had excited 
immense hostility on the part of the Radicals, and this was 
exactly what it was intended to'do. The Conservatives 
meant fighting, and Lyons was the field chosen for the first 
battle. The Government fell into the snare, and found them- 
selves committed as regards the great cities to a policy of simple 
suppression. As soon, however, as they found out what they 
had done, they set to work to disavow it. The conflict in the 
Assembly was reproduced in the Cabinet by the contention 
between M. pe Gounarp and M. Jures Simon. If M. Simon 
had been got rid of and M. pe Goutarp had been retained, 
no Conservative assurances need have been demanded. But 
the value of M. Sumon’s dismissal was neutralized by M. DE 
Gou.arp’s having to bear him company in exile, and the com- 
position of the new Cabinet was of a kind to show that it 
Tepresents concession to Radicalism rather than resistance. 
Consequently the Conservative party had no choice left them 
but to eject it from office at any cost. If they failed in the 
effort, they would at least have delivered their own consciences, 
and be guiltless of any eT with a policy which 
must inevitably make ali those who have a share in it mere 


this speech expressed the real views of the Conservative 


party in France, it would be difficult to explain such extra- 
ordinary political blindness. It is intelligible that the Left 
should have objected to the organization of the Republic by 
M. Tuzrs and the existing Assembly. It is intelligible that 
more cautious observers, whether in France or elsewhere, 
should have shared in this objection, on the ground that the 
danger of exasperating the Republicans beyond endurance was 
too great to be encountered without some better cause than 


had been shown. What is not intelligible is that Conservatives 
professing to care for Conservatism more than for Monarchy, 
and as ready to run risks in support of their preference 
as the event has shown them to be, should have disliked the 
prospect before them. The great object of Radical politi- 
cians in France for the last two years has been to pre- 
vent the exercise of constituent powers by the Assembly. 
M. Turers had, after long hesitation, to treat the 
Assembly as constituent, and had brought in a Bill which 
would have made France a Republic of an exceedingly Con- 
servative type. It is possible that this Republic would have 
been so unpopular with advanced Republicans that it would 
only have excited them to attempt its destruction at some 
future time. But this possibility attached to it in common 
with every device for making the Government the legal ex- 
pression of the Conservative feeling of the country. There 
had been a safer road open to the Conservatives some time 
ago, but that road had been closed against them by their own 
obstinacy. They might have dissolved the Assembly at the 
time when almost every election would . have gone in 
favour of the candidate who was loudest in support - of 
M. Tuarers, and then have carried through the work of 
organization with an Assembly composed of these materials. 
They threw away that opportunity because they wanted 
an Assembly which would be Monarchical as well as Repub- 
lican, and the second best choice only was :left to them. 
Even this they have deliberately rejected. It will be very 
difficult for them now to found a Conservative Republic, 
even if they should conceive the wish. to do so. With 
or without cause, they have become associated in the 
minds of the Republican party with the notion of a Monarchical 
Restoration, and every essay they make towards framing a Con- 
stitution will be viewed with cold distrust and accepted, if ac- 
cepted at all, as the act of a usurper, who must be submitted 
to so long and so long only as there is no one strong enough to 
send him about his business. Under any circumstances this 
would have been a danger ahead, and if there were any man 
who could have carried the ship through the breakers it was 
M. Tuiers. The Conservatives have rejected his aid at the 
precise juncture when it had become more than ever indispen- 
sable tothem. M. Tarers’s speech must have carried this con- 
viction to their minds if their fears of Radicalism had been the 
sole motive of their interpellation. The picture he drew of a 
Republic fenced round with all manner of Conservative insti- 
tutions was precisely what ought to have charmed them, had 
their real and their declared wishes been identical. That it 
had no attractions for them, that it did not prevent them from 
voting against the order of the day after they had learned 
that its rejection would entail the resignation of the Presi- 
DENT, is conclusive evidence that they had other interests in 
view than those of Conservatism. e authors of the inter- 
pellation may say, if they choose, that the form of Government 
was not under discussion; but it was Under discussion indi- 
rectly. If the interests which the majority had at heart had 
not been associated with Monarchy as opposed to a Republic, 
they would never have thought of promoting them by over- 
throwing M. Turers. - 

The vote of the 24th of May is nothing less, therefore, than 
a Monarchical conspiracy, so far as the term can be applied 
to an attempt to obtain an end which is legitimate, however 
unwise, by means which have not as yet involved any viola- 
tion of constitutional forms. In the sense however of an 
attempt to do one thing while professing to do another, it is 
strictly aconspiracy. Fortunately for France, itisa conspiracy 
which can hardly bear the light of day without instantly break- 
ing up. There are three parties in the Assembly who have a 
keen interest in preventing the foundation of a lasting Republic, 
but each of them is equally interested in preventing the founda- 
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tion of the particular Monarchy desired by the other two. M. 
Tuters’s description of the condition of the Monarchical party 
is completely borne out by the composition of the new 
Cabinet; Legitimists, Orleanists, and Imperialists are all 
represented in it. It is not very long in poimt of time since 
the Duke of Aupirrret Pasquier would have been regarded as 
an indispensable member of any Ministry taken from the Right. 


But the Duke had the misfortune to make a speech against - 


the Empire before the Orleanists had discovered that it 


was not enough for them to make friends of the elder | 


branch of the House of Bovurson unless they could come 
to terms with the House of Bonaparte as well. The 
division was too close to allow a single vote to be dis- 
pensed with, and the Imperialists, though they can claim at most 
half-a-dozen deputies, have obtained a place for at least one of 
them in the Cabinet. 
Napoteon IV. has a better chance of reigning than Ienry V. 
or Lovis-Pumirre IL, they will no doubt find Orleanists 
and Legitimists equally ready to play into their hands. The 


Hereafter, if it should appear that | 


Duke of Broaiie will have discovered by that time, what 
he has probably begun to suspect already, that safe servi- 


tude even under a Bonaparte is better than the dangerous 
liberty of a Republic. He is tired even of that amount of un- 
chartered freedom which has been permitted under the 
tule of M. Turers, and it will not be difficult for him 


to find merits formerly unperceived in the changeless | 


repose which characterizes legislatures returned by obedient 
voters under the guidance of properly drilled prefects. At 
nt, however, this is only a vision of the future. 


It is | 


not likely that any one of the three parties to the coalition has | 


as Fag abandoned the hope that the crown will be found 
unde 


ness of the two who have been duped to anticipate the pain- 
ful moment when their dawning suspicions will be verified, 
and in the prudent acquiescence of the third in a refusal to 
see things as they are which is so likely to end in making 


them what it wishes them to be, lies for the present the best 


hope of free government in France. 


THE O'KEEFFE CASE. 


NE more stage in the interminable O’Kerrre case has been 
reached, and the jury have given the plaintiff a verdict 

with a farthing damages in his action for libel against Cardinal 
Cutten. But the verdict is really that of the judge and not 
of the jury, for the jury wished to be discharged without giving 
any verdict at all, and it was only in obedience to the positive 
commands of the CuieF Justice that they gave the plain- 
tiff a verdict, marking by the smallness of the damages 
their sense of the pressure put upon them. In itself the 
history of Father O’Keerre, of his rights and his wrongs, his 
schemings and his defeats, his pugnacity, and the conduct of 
his spiritual superiors towards him, is inexpressibly dreary. 
He must have been a very unpleasant subordinate, but then his 
superiors behaved in a decidedly unpleasant way towards him. 
It is only on account of the main question of law involved that 
the case is worth noticing. No doubt this is a question of some 
importance, although it is really nothing more than the question 
whether a statute of Elizabeth, forbidding the introduction of 
or acting upon Papal Bulls or Rescripts, is in force in Ireland or 
has been repealed by implication. Cardinal CuLLeN suspended 
Father O’Kezerre from his office of parish priest of Callan, 
and announced in writing that he had suspended him. ‘This 
announcement constituted the libel complained of. Father 
O’Kezerre said that he had not been suspended by any com- 
petent authority, and that it was defaming him in his character 
as a parish priest to say that he had been. The Cuter Justice 
instructed the jury that, if it was true that the plaintiff had 
not been suspended by competent authority, it was libellous 
to say that he had been, although the Cardinal was acting 
was only dischar what he believed to 

a duty of bi in announcing the piaintiff’s suspension. 

In point of fact the plaintiff had been suspended by the 
Cardinal acting under a Papal Rescript. Without the autho- 
rity which this Rescript gave him, the Cardinal could not 
have suspended Father O’Keerre ; for it is the province of his 
bishop to suspend a parish priest, not of an archbishop, and 
Cardinal CuLLen could not, as Archbishop, have suspended the 
pene He acted in virtue of a Papal Rescript empowering 
im to act; butthe Rescript was, according to the CuiEF Justice, 
wholly illegal. It was an offence in Cardinal CuLLen to 
act at all on it in Ireland, for he was positively forbidden to 
do so by an unrepealed statute. While the Cardinal, in his 
answer to the action, said that it was true that the plaintiff 
had been suspended in a manner consistent with English law, 


the CuieF Justice said that this was untrue, for that English 
law distinctly forbade the use of the means by which he had 
been suspended. And this brings us to the O’KrEFrre case 
as it comes before Parliament. The National Board is in 
danger of being censured because it treated the suspension of 
Father O’Keerre as valid. In the first instance the Board 
only received a notification from the Bishop that Father 
O’Keerre had been suspended, but they had sufficient notice 
before they finally acted that the real authority under which 
he had been suspended was that of the Archbishop. Ac- 
cording to the Cuirr Justice, directly they knew this, they 
ought to have known that an archbishop could not, without 
the authority of a Rescript, have suspended a priest; and that 
to act on any Rescript of the kind was positively illegal. 
Exactly the same thing happened with the Poor Law Board, 
which has been praised for having given the plaintiff a 
hearing which the National Board denied him. Alter 
some correspondence had passed, the Poor Law Board 
actually quoted the terms of the suspension, showing that it 
was issued by an Archbishop, and informed Father O’Krerre 
that they saw no reason to doubt that his suspension had 
proceeded from a competent authority. What then, as the 
Curr Justice asked, was the competent authority that 
satisfied them? It was, he took for granted, the Papal dele- 
gation to the Cardinal, and “ they obeyed and executed the 
“Papal mandate.” In doing this he intimated that they were 
guilty of high treason, which is avery alarming end of the 
business, and shows how dangerous a thing it is to be mixed 
up with the quarrels of Irish ecclesiastics. 


For a moment it will be advantageous to turn to another 


aspect of the O’Kererre case, and to regard the question at 
r its own particular thimble. In the natural unwilling- | 


issue as purely one of contract. It was argued jor Cardinal 
Cutten that the plaintiff, by accepting tue position of a 
parish priest in the Romish Church, had contracted to accept 
all the consequences of that position, and among them that of 
being suspended if the Pore, through any duly appointed dele- 
gate, chose to suspend him. ‘lhe Cuier Justice invited the jury 


to look at the matter from this point of view; but then, he 


said, suspension is a judicial act, and the law will not allow 
an English subject to contract himself out of the right to have 
a fair trial before a judicial sentence is pronounced aguinst 
him. In the eyes of the Cuter Justice Father O’Kerrre 
never had a fair trial, and he grounded this conclusion partly 
on the treatment which the plaintiff had received from 
his ecclesiastical superior during a long and stormy career, 
and partly on the fact of the Cardinal's having finally 
suspended him without having properly allowed him to 
say what he had to say in his defence. Thus the whole 
story of Father O’Krerre was imported into the trial, 
and it became quite clear that in his time he had given as 
much trouble and suffered as much annoyance as most men. 
In his early days at Callan he was a prosperous and energetic 
man, standing well with his Bishop, and with a reputation for 
learning. But he at last aspired woo highly. He took it into 
his head that the one thing wanting to his perfect success at 
Callan was that he should be allowed to set up an establish- 
ment of nuns in his parish. His Bishop fenced with him jor 
some time, and at last pronounced that he was not a proper 
person to have the charge of nuns. Father O’Keerre imme- 
diately threatened an action, and the Bishop compromised the 
matter by paying 550/. He took his revenge, however, by send- 


| ing to Callan two curates who were thorns in the Father's flesh, 


and denounced him in his own church asa liar. The Father 
immediately went to law, and succeeded in one of the actions 
he brought for libel. For this disobedience to canonical rules 
he was threatened with suspension, but nothing had been done 
to show him that his position had been altered, until the eve of 
an election for a new bishop, when he was informed that his vote 
could not be received, as he was threatened with suspension ; 
and it is said that the reason of this sudden intervention 
was that there was a very close contest for the bishopric be- 
tween a nephew of Cardinal CuLLen and an O’Kezzrre, and the 
Father’s vote might have turned the scale. Further he wished 
to be allowed to go to Rome to plead his cause, but Cardinal 
CuLLeN happened to be at Rome when his application arrived, 
and in consequence, asit is said, of the Cardinal’s intervention, 
leave was refused him. Whither this is a fair account of the 
Cardinal’s action in the matter we do not know, but there can 
be no doubt that the Cuier Justice wished to convey to the 
jury the impression that the natural interpretation to put on 
the Cardinal's interference was that it was such as to prevent 
the plaintiff from being fairly tried. Lastly, the Cardinal, when 
he finally proceeded to suspend the plaintiff, did so in a man- 
ner which distinguished canonists who were called as wit- 
nesses pronounced quite regular, but which is technically 
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known as acting ex informatd conscientid, and which comes to 
this—that when an ecclesiastical superior thinks he knows 
enough about the case of an inferior, he need not trouble 
himself to go any further, but may act at once. According to 
the Carer Justice, this is not consistent with English law. An 
English subject cannot contract that another shall inflict upon 
him pecuniary loss when merely acting ex informatd con- 
scientid. The person who is to inflict the penalty must take 
some better means of ascertaining that he is doing justice, 
and at least he must give the person he is judging a fair 
opportunity of defence. 

Here, however, we are brought back again to the statute 
of Exizasetu. The priest. makes a contract by accepting his 
position, but what that contract is must be judged from all 
the circumstances in which he finds himself. The Canon- 
ists say that a priest binds himself to be judged ex informatd 
conscientid in case his ecclesiastical superiors think proper to 
judge him in this. way; but they only say this because this 
mode of judging is permitted or enjoined by a particular 
Papal Bull. If a priest lives in a country where the opera- 
tion of this Bull is prohibited by a special law, he must, for 
legal purposes, the CuieF Justice says, be held to. be con- 
tracting with regard to this statutory enactment. His 
ecclesiastical superiors, in fact, if the Cuter Justice is right, 
by allowing him to act asa priest in a country where this 
Bull has no force, agree to accord him an exemption from its 
operation. <A priest tacitly contracts to render full canonical 
obedience, but an Irish priest, by the mere fact of his being 
in Ireland, gives notice that in his case the obligation of 
obeying judgments ex informatd conscientid is not a part of 
hiscontract. Thisis not the consequence of legislation which 
is exclusively English. In Catholic countries it used at 
one time to be the received theory that Papal Bulls did 
not operate in a country until they were brought into its 
territory and published there, and the most rigid precautions 
were taken to prevent a messenger who was supposed to have 
a Bull in his pocket from crossing the frontier. Priests whom 
such Bulls threatened were thus protected by the State, and 
it was part of their general legal position that, so long as the 
Bull was kept out of the country, it should be held as non- 
existent in all local’ courts, ecclesiastical as well as civil. We 
shall probably hear a great deal more of the-O’KeEFFE case, 
and of the questions growing out of it, and the first thing that 
will occur to most English minds is that, if the statute of 
EtizaseTH is really in force, the best thing is to repeal it, and 
to leave Irish priests perfectly free to make any contract that 
they please which the general. principles of English law will 
permit English Courts to recognize. But although this will 
probably be the result of the controversy, yet it is not quite 
so simple a solution of the difficulty as might appear. 
If the Carer Justice is right, this statute is a bulwark 
against ecclesiastical tyranny ; and existing priests may say 
that they became priests in Ireland under the protection 
thus accorded to them, and that to repeal the statute 
would be to alter to their prejudice a contract which they 
made in reliance upon the special provisions of English 
law. Strict justice might, therefore, be said to demand that 
the repealing Act should provide that the statute of Exiza- 
BeTH shall be held to be in force for the benefit of all priests 
already ordained in any part of the British dominion to which 
that statute now extends. But nothing, it is certain, 
would be more distasteful to the Romish hierarchy than 
such a proviso, which they would consider a fatal 
blow to their disciplinary powers; and as most Roman 
Catholics would agree with their bishops as to this, we should 
be once more proposing to pass a Bill displeasing to Roman 
Catholics, when we had no other reason for passing it than 
our wish to please them. The more the whole subject is 
considered, the more its difficulties grow upon us, and it must 
be a great delight to Father O’Keerre, who evidently loves a 
fight tor the mere fun of it, that he has set a contest raging 
the end of which no one can as yet pretend to see. 


THE ALABAMA VOTE. 


it had been hoped that the Alabama controversy was finally 
at an end; but Mr. Bentinck availed himself of his 
technical right to discuss the vote for payment of the damages, 
and perhaps some future excuse may be found for reviving 
once more the unpalatable discussioux. Mr. BenrTinck’s 
opinions are not confined to himself; but there is little ad- 
vantage in repeating again and again the admission that the 
arbitration has not been glorious or satisfactory to England. 
The Government and nation may fairiy claim not only the 


credit but the pan of moderation; of courtesy, of con- 


sistency, and of faith; but.the world admires 
arrogance and astuteness.more cordially than it esteems milder 
virtues. The Americans would probably have been, mortified 
at the failure of the notorious Indirect. Claims if. they had not 
provided. themselves with an apocryphal. theory to explain or 
conceal their defeat. Although the English agents refused, in 
accordance with their instructions, t© appear before the 
arbitrators until the claims were withdrawn, Mr. Bancrorr 
Davis and Mr. Fisu endeavour to persuade their countrymen 
that the preliminary refusal of the arbitrators to enter- 
tain a monstrous contention amounted, notwithstanding 
the absence of one of the parties, to a judicial de- 
cision. The characteristic passion for sharp practice has been 
indulged by another unexpected triumph; Ordinary litigants 
believe, or wish others to believe, that the claims which they 
have established are not. only successful but just. The 
House of Representatives. has deliberately and gratuitously 
announced that the Geneva Tribunal has been taken 
in. The damages awarded for injuries supposed to have been 
suffered by American citizens are, according to General 
Butter and his majority, exorbitant and partially unfounded ;, 
and it is consequently proposed that the Government of the 
United States shall appropriate to its own purposes the differ- 
ence between the damages actually incurred and the amount 
which was obtained by the ingenuity of the American agents 
and counsel. In this instance Congress has overreached itself, 
for the cynicism of the proceeding has been regarded in Eng- 
land rather with amused complacency than with serious indig~ 
nation; yet Mr. Bentinck is justified in his belief that the 
result of the contest has on the whole been favourable to the 
more aggressive and pertinacious disputant. Foreign nations, 
though they censured the audacious claim for consequential. 
damages, rightly judge that the party which conceded the 
most was especially anxious for a settlement on any terms. 
The defeated cause may have approved itself to moralists. 
and jurists, but fortune visibly favoured the side of the 
victor. 


Sir Srarrorp Norrucote, who, as a member of the Oppo- 
sition, ought not to have been employed on the Washington 
Commission, evidently regrets his own share in the negotiations. 
His speech on Mr. BeEntincx’s motion was directed to the 
object of.devolving the whole of the responsibility on the 
Government at home. It is true that. diplomatists placed, as. 
Sir S. Norrucore said, at the endof a telegraphic wire 
occupy an embarrassing position. No agent would wish to 
conduct an important commercial negotiation with his principal 
in the next room. The American Commissioners fully under- 
stood that the English Government was bent on the conclusion. 
of a treaty; and it could not therefore be expected that they 
would be chary in their demands or liberal in their conces+ 
sions. Whenever the English plenipotentiaries hesitated,. 
their colleagues willingly gave them time to consult the oracle 
at home, in well-founded confidence that the answer would be 
agreeable to their own wishes. Lord Raponand Sir StarrorD> 
NortHcoTte must be acquitted of undue pliability; but less 
dignified agents might not less efficiently have deciphered and 
transmitted telegraphic messages. The proper function of 
ambassadors and diplomatic agents is to interpose themselves. 
between the conflicting passions and interests of their respective 
Governments. When they are actually and professedly mere 
recipients from hour to hour of peremptory instructions, they 
are, like buffers with broken springs, incapable of modifying. 
the shock of a collision. On a former occasion Sir S. Norru- 
COTE confessed that the English plenipotentiaries had, with or 
without fault of their own, entirely misapprehended the inten- 
tions of the American Commissioners. It is probable. that 
their own reports to the English Government may have some~- 
times conveyed erroneous impressions, and future diplomatists 
may learn the lesson that the electric telegraph is at the same 
time too peremptory and too uncertain, Since the days when. 
the S Ephors exchanged epigrammatic despatches with. 
their kings and generals in the field, it has not been found 
convenient to study Laconic brevity in diplomatic communi- 
cations. Shades of meaning, degrees of probability, and dis- 
tinctions between ultimate resolutions and tentative professions 
of policy cannot easily be conveyed by transmarine cables. 
In the case of the Washington negotiations it. may be con- 
jectured, not that the English Government was habitually 
misinformed, but that the Commissioners were not allowed. 
sufficient discretion. It might be a salutary rule for diploma~- 
tists to affect inability to use the electric. telegraph. The loss 
of time which would be incurred by waiting for the regular 
course of despatches might not be without compensating 
advantages. 
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Mr. Giapstoxe, who might perhaps have with 
the necessity of answering Mr. Bentixcx, adopted the style of 
official commonplace which he has of late judiciously culti- 
vated. No quality of the same order more justly 
the confidence of Parliament than the art of saying as much 
as is sufficient for the purpose, without propounding general 
doctrines or questionable principles. It was highly proper 
that Mr. Guapstone should explain away the new rules of 
international law into mere glosses or amplifications of 
established maxims of jurisprudence. Due diligence, as he 
forcibly explained, means the diligence which is due ; and if 
the Geneva Arbitrators have measured the obligation by a 
novel and inadmissible standard, the fault lies not with the 
Commissioners who assented to the use of the term, but with 
the tribunal which afterwards misunderstood it. There was 
a trace of Mr. Giapstone’s natural subtlety of mind in the 
statement that the claims for the Fenian incursions into 


Canada have not been settled, inasmuch as they were, at the 
instance of the American counsel, excluded from the 


negotiation and from the treaty. It is true that the Canadians 
have nothing to complain of, since they accepted the guarantee 
of a part of the cost of a railway in satisfaction for their 
claims, but the right which has been reserved of asking satis- 
faction for the Fenian outrages is barren and unprofitable. It 
is quite certain that no demand of the kind will ever be 
admitted, in the improbable contingency of its being pre- 
ferred. The American Commissioners bluntly refused to 
entertain a claim which was far better founded than their 
own, and the English Government is practically estopped, by 
acquiescing in the refusal, from hereafter reviving the demand. 
The rest of Mr. Giapstone’s speech amounted to a virtual 
assertion that it was inexpedient to discuss the Alabama or 
the Arbitration any further. It is for the benefit of the com- 
munity of nations that litigation should at some time cease, 
and, if humiliation has been incurred, there is no use in keep- 
ing unpleasant associations fresh in memory. If Mr. Lowe 
or Mr. Giyn has at any time used injudicious language, 
Mr. GLapsTone conventionally explains that he is not 
ee for the non-official words of his colleagues, 

that they have probably been misreported. It is 
much to be wished that he may baffle more serious attacks on 
his Government with equal prudence. 

The English Government is fortunately not bound to notice 
either Mr. Cusuine’s scurrilous lampoon, or the correspon- 
dence between Mr. Bancrorr Davis and Mr. Fisu. the 
American counsel and agents, or even the Secretary of Strate, 
think fit to exchange with one another misrepresentations of 
the proceedings in the Alabama case, their bad feeling and 
bad taste are matters only of domestic concern. Nearl 
twenty years ago Mr. Cusuine, then Attorney-General, thought 
fit publicly to affront the English Crown in terms of wanton 
insolence. It now appears that he contributed some of 
the more offensive portions of the American Case, although 
Mr. Bancrorr Davis and Mr. Fish assume the exclu- 
sive paternity of the Indirect Claims. It seems to foreigners 
that the attempt to convert the reference to arbitration 
into an occasion of insult was thoroughly discreditable; but 
it must be umed that American functionaries under- 
stand the temper of their countrymen. The only point in the 
correspondence which deserves attention is the intimation on 
the part of Mr. Fisu that his Government, having profited by 
an extravagant interpretation of international law to the 
detriment of neutrals, intends hereafter to repudiate the con- 
tention of its advocates and the decisions of the tribunal by 
straining, in case of need, the rules of law to the detriment of 
future belligerents. In substance, Mr. Fish holds out a 
threat that if England should be at war with any third 
Power, American citizens will be allowed to equip cruisers 
against English commerce. The sound legal doctrines main- 
tained by Sir ALEXANDER CocKBURN are to be accepted when- 
ever they may suit American interests, on the pretext that 
the Lorp Cuter Justice described himself as a representative 
of England for the non-judicial purpose of vindicating the 
character of an English statesman. No official declaration 
was needed to show that the judgment of Geneva would be 
only so far accepted by the United States as it might from 
time to time suit American interests; but credulous phil- 
anthropists, if they were accessible to conviction, might 
profit by the earliest illustration of the advantages of the new 
millennium. The anticipation that the equipment of American 
Alabamas would be rendered impossible by the Geneva award 
is already proved to be unsound. Three millions will have 
been paid exclusively for the settlement of a single quarrel. 


PRESIDENT MACMAHON. 


Shape promptitude with which a new Cabinet has been 

constructed and a new President elected does more 
credit to the organization than to the frankness of the majority 
in the French Assembly. The Duke of BroGuiz spoke on 
Friday as though he were anxious to obtain some reassuring 
declaration from M. Turers or his Ministers, but like other 
orators who profess to pause for a reply, he had evidently made 
up his per that no declaration should reassure him. On 
former occasions when the Right have driven M. Turers hard, 
it has been with the intention of bringing the truant back to 
theirside. This time, though their speeches have pointed to the 
same design, their acts have shown that their object was to get 
rid of him altogether. The Cabinet which they have presented 
to the new Presipent had been decided on before the debate 
began, and if the President to whom it was to be presented 
was not determined on so early, it was not from any lingering 
wish to retain M. Tuters. The Duke of Avma.e had been the 
favourite down to the latest stage of the negotiations, and it was 
not seemingly until the eve of the division that the Bonapartists 
used their strength to veto an Orleanist nomination. The 
election of the Duke of AumaLe would have made the 
Orleanist Candidate the favourite in the Monarchical race, and 
the Imperialists are naturally resolved that, for the present, 
affairs shall be carried on under a revised edition of the 
Bordeaux Compact. Under the old form of this under- 
standing the decision what should be the ultimate form of 
Government was deferred to a more convenient season. 
Under the new form, it is taken for granted that the Govern- 
is to be Monarchical, but the choice of a dynasty is still 
allowed to stand over. 


The substitution of Marshal MacMaunon for the Duke of 
AUMALE is in this respect a decided advantage for France. It 
postpones the ripening of the Monarchical pear, and so gives 
additional opportunities for the development of those many 
chances which may prevent it from ripening at all. If the 
majority in the Assembly had been determined to bring about 
an early restoration, and if Marshal MacMauon had rendered 
them the same unquestioning obedience as Commander-in- 
Chief which he promises to render them as President, it is 
possible that France might for a time have been given over 
to the Boursons. How hopelessly unstable such a settlement 
would have been needs no showing, and the nation may be 
congratulated that the internal divisions in the Monarchical 
party have made such a counter-revolution for the present 
impossible. Under Marshal MacManon Republican institutions 
will be preserved at all events in form. To all appearance he 
is the one person connected with the change of Government 
whose conduct is not open to blame. When M. Tuiers had 
resigned, Marshal MacManon had only to consider whether it 
was better for France that he should become President 
himself or command the army under the orders of some other 
President. Unless the Marshal’s character has been altogether 
misread, the decision to which he came is the decision which 
would have been recommended to him by any impartial 
adviser. As the Assembly will not have M. Turers to rule 
over them, it is best that the President should not be in any 
sense a politician. Marshal MacMaunon will at least hold the 
balance even between the rival sections of the majority, 
whereas any other President would probably have thrown the 
weight of his influence on the side of one or other of them. 
By inclination, though not as yet by law, Marshal Mac- 
Manon will be precisely that Constitutional President which 
the Right have professed to wish for. He is not yet irre- 
sponsible, but there is some talk of a Bill being introduced 
to make him so, and the Marshal will probably offer no 
objection to the change. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the Right will not on sober reflection see reason 
to distrust their former impressions on this head. If M. 
Tuters could have been reduced to play this subor- 
dinate part, and accept from the majority a Ministry 
which possessed its confidence, two important points would 
have been guined. The party which had everything its 
own way in the Assembly would have had everything its 
own way in the Executive also, and the most dangerous 
member of the Opposition would have been silenced, for even 
M. Tuiers could hardly have spoken and voted against his 
own Cabinet. Now, however, the majority can no longer rely 
upon having everything its own way in the Assembly. It has 
gained one decisive victory, and the magnitude of the result 
has somewhat obscured the proportions of the conquering 
army. A very few votes would have settled matters the 
other way; and when parties are nearly equally balanced, 
and the cohesion of the majority is at all imperfect, the trans- 
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If Marshal MacMaunon becomes an irresponsible President, 
he must take his Ministers from the majority, whether that 
majority be on the Right or on the Left. But if it should by 
any chance be foumd on the wrong side, the conception 
of the President’s duty which the Right have hitherto 
entertained will probably be completely reversed. They 
will insist that he ought to be as regardless of the 
majority in the Chamber as they are themselves of the 
majority in the country, and to retain Ministers of sound 
views in office without regard to the accident of a hostile 
vote. It will be difficult, we imagine, to bring Marshal 
MacManon to make himself thus independent of the Assembly, 
even if the Right should so far forget consistency as to ask it 
of him. And if he persists in accepting all Ministries with 
the same absence of personal choice which he has shown in 
accepting his present Ministry, it is quite possible that some 
new combination of parties may before long put the Duke of 
BroGLiE in a minority. The debating strength of the Left 
will be very great, and the fact that the Right is in power 
will give it the unanimity which it has hitherto wanted. 
There would have been great obstacles in the way of an 
agreement between M. Tuters, M. Grévy, and M. Gampetta, 
if that agreement had had to be based on actual legislation. 
But there need be no obstacles when all they will have to do 
in common is to pull to pieces other people’s legislation. 

It is even conceivable that this fact may have been present to 
M. Tuters’s mind when he decided to make the defeat of his 
Ministers the occasion of his own resignation. He has all 
along cherished a very confident beliefin his power of managing 
the existing Assembly. For two years he has managed it as 
President, and now that he has done all he can do in that way, 
he may look forward to managing it as leader of the Opposition. 
Such statements as that he is actively employed in arranging 
his papers and will very seldom be in his place in the Assembly, 
that he has no intention of making opposition to the Govern- 
ment the object of his own policy, and that he will say 
nothing against their policy until it has taken a definite shape, 
do not at all affect these speculations. Every leader of 
Opposition uses these phrases at the opening of the campaign. 
It would not be decent to pledge himself to oppose a policy 
before he knows what it is, and M. Tuuers’s dignity requires 
that there should be some interval between his last appear- 
ance as President of the Republic and his first appearance as 
a candidate for the post of First Minister. But that 
this will be the object at which he will next aim is by 
no means unlikely. He may very well have satisfied 
himself that his part as President is played out. His 
attachment to American precedents prevented him from 
making the President an officer appointed by the majority of 
the Assembly, and removable at the pleasure of those who 
appointed him, subject to an appeal to the country. In his 
own projected Constitution the President is elected for a term 
of years, and the Legislature is reinforced for the purpose of 
acting as an Electoral College by representatives of the 
Departmental Councils. It would have been difficult for 
a President thus appointed to have been Prime Minister as 
well as President; and we may be sure that, if M. Tiers 
found himself forced tocontemplate separation of the functions 
hitherto united in himself, it was to the former that his 
thoughts turned with most affection. A President has now 
been chosen who prefers to see the post of Prime Minister 
held by sonfé one else. If he continues to take this view, 
the vote which will some day displace the Duke of BroGLiz 
may leave Marshal MacMaunon firm in his seat. The 
hopes of the Right appear to be chiefly fixed on the 
power of influencing the elections which they will gain by 
making a clean sweep of Republican prefects. But in the 
present state of parties in the Assembly a reverse may still 
overtake them before they have found courage to venture upon 
a dissolution. In every majority there are some feeble hearts 
to whom the bolder of any two policies is always the more dis- 
tasteful. If in the course of a debate in which the Ministers 
have been beaten alike in argument amd in oratory, these 
weak brethren arrive at a conviction that the cause of the 
Opposition is the popular cause, they may choose to reap the 
certain benefit of supporting it rather than to take the chance 
of being guaranteed against the risks of opposing i by the 
efforts of a prefect who may have less influence with the elec- 
tors than he thinks. The one thing that would upset all these 
calculations, and deliver France over to a military dictator- 
ship, would be aay illegal action on the side of the Repub- 
licans, So long as the Monarchical party keep within strictly 
legal limits, there is no pretext for their being resisted except 
by strictly legal expedients. Fortunately for the future alike 


of the country and of their cause, the Republicans have as yet 
shown a clear and unexpected appreciation of this essential 
truth. 


M. DE LESSEPS’S NEW PROJECT. 


a= the completion of the Suez Canal, M. pe Lesseps 
is justified in sanguine expectations of the practicability 
and success of great material enterprises. The physical 
difficulties which were thought to render doubtful the accom- 
plishment of his former scheme offer less impediment to the 
construction of a great Asiatic railway. There is no doubt 
that it would be possible to form a permanent way for the 
reception of rails both on the plains and along the mountain 
The distance, according to M. pve Lesseps, from 
Orenburg to Peshawur is 2,350 miles, of which 850 miles 
separate Peshawur from Samarcand. He proposes that the 
Russian Government should afford facilities for constructing 
the Northern portion of the line, while England undertakes 
the extension of the Peshawur line to Samarcand. Although 
General IcnatierF agrees with M. pe Lesseps in the opinion 
that the work is practicable, it has not yet been thought 
expedient to define the course of the railway. It may be 
presumed that from Samarcand to the Sea of Aral the line is 
to follow the course of the Sir Darya or Jaxartes; but the 
mode of crossing the mountain ranges of Afghanistan is not 
even generally indicated. ‘Two years and three millions of 
francs are certainly not an extravagant estimate of the cost of 
time and money which would be required for preliminary sur- 
veys. The mere mileage of the proposed line offers no insupe- 
rable obstacle to M. pe Lesseps’s ambitious undertaking. The 
American Pacific Railway, which connects the coasts of the two 
oceans, is as long as the line from Orenburg to Peshawur, and it 
was constructed with extraordinary rapidity. If India and 
Russia were parts of the same dominion, and if Central Asia 
were a settled country or an uninhabited and fertile plain, the 
two enterprises would be in some respects analogous. It 
may be doubted whether the Pacific Railway would have been 
thought of if California had been a great rival Power, con- 
tending by constant advances with the Atlantic States for the 
possession of the valley of the Mississippi. The enterprise 
would have been still further complicated if the intervening 
space had been occupied, not by a few scattered bands of 
Indians and a handful of disaffected Mormons, but by fanatical 
and warlike races, equally hostile to intruders from any quar- 
ter. The traffic between San Francisco and New York or 
Philadelphia is enormously greater than the whole trade of 
Central Asia, and there is no commercial intercourse between 
India and Russia. During the late discussion on the merits 
of the Euphrates Valley Railway, it was shown that the transit 
of passengers and goods would probably be insignificant, and 
the Lesseps railway would be far less attractive and less 
convenient. Private and official travellers would have little 
inclination to traverse Northern Europe and Asia on their 
way to and from India; and it is hardly n to com- 
ment on the absurdity of sending troops for the defence of 
India through the heart of the Russian dominions. ‘ 


As soon as the frontier of the Russian Empire or of its 
dependencies was reached, all trade from India would be 
effectually stopped by the protective tariff; nor is it probable 
that an English Railway Company would be allowed to con- 
trol the route to Samarcand. However eagerly Russian 
journalists and statesmen may urge the repudiation of 
the understanding which was lately established between 
Lord GRANVILLE and Count ScuouvaLorr, any interference of 
England, even for pacific and commercial purposes, in the 
affairs of Central Asia, would be regarded with the utmost 
jealousy. It might indeed be thought convenient that the 
Indian Government should use its influence with the ruler of 
Afghanistan and the chiefs of the neighbouring districts te 
permit the construction of the railway; but an enterprise 
which involved the presence of English engineers and agents 
on the other side of the Oxus would provoke immediate pao- 
tests. M. pe Lesseps’s proposal might be of some use if it in- 
duced the Indian Government to reconsider the questionable 
plan of constructing the Peshawur Railway on a narrow gauge; 
but it is not to be expected that a scheme which General 
IanatieFF describes as all but chimerical should enter as a 
serious element into the controversy. Even in civilized regions, 
railway projectors are in the habit of calculating either on 
local or terminal traffic, or more generally on a combination of 
both. There # at present no trade between Calcutta or 
Bombay and St. Petersburg, and the intermediate stations ef 
Peshawur, Samarcand, or Orenburg, are not likely to be 
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fertile of traffic. The Russian Government may not impro- 
bably offer ostensible countenance to the project, for the pur- 
pose of throwing on England the responsibility of discouraging 
a beneficial enterprise ; but, in fact, English Governments are 
invariably anxious to encourage trade, and the Russian 
frontier is almost hermetically sealed. When goods are 
allowed to enter Russia free of duty or at reasonable rates, 
it will be time enough to provide material facilities for com- 
merce. Not even the most enthusiastic projectors can pretend 
that a railway through the centre of Asia is required for the 
accommodation of passengers. In this instance no country 
has any political motive for making the pecuniary sacrifice 
which would be involved in the construction of the railway. 

For an industrial enterprise which can scarcely be recom- 
mended as profitable it was necessary to discover a more 
recondite reason, and M. pe Lesseps is not unequal to the 
occasion. Although it scarcely seems to be the special duty 
of an eminent Frenchman to correct misunderstandings 
between two foreign nations, M. pe Lesseps is bent on ex- 
tinguishing the jealousy and antagonism between England and 
Russia, which he attributes to the present condition of 
Central Asia. That region “ once traversed by railways, the 
“ obstacles are removed to the eastward expansion of 
“ European enterprise, and the two rival Empires are mu- 
“tually guaranteed against the aggression of the semi- 
“ barbarous populations.” European enterprise, as far as 
it is represented by England, has already expanded much 
further to the East, and it is not the business of English 
capitalists to find the means for the expansion of Russian 
trade, which would nevertheless not be unwelcome. By a 
mutual guarantee M. pe Lesseps probably means a common 
security, but England and India have nothing at present to 
fear from the semi-barbarous populations of Central Asia. 
It is from a civilized Power, now actively engaged in 
subduing the semi-barbarous populations, that possible danger 
is apprehended, and any alarm which may exist would 
not be diminished by the establishment of a convenient 
highway for troops from Samarcand to Peshawur. General 
IcnatierF fully adopts in his answer to M. De LesseEps 
the mysterious theory that the antagonism between England 
and Russia results from the absence of railway communication 
between their respective territories. ‘“ We have to consider the 
“ antagonistic spirit which the present unfortunate position en- 
“ genders between England and Russia. Your scheme accom- 
“ plished, all distrust and jealousy on either side must dis- 
“appear.” It would seem to ordinary minds that Russia 
would be greatly troubled by distrust if Samarcand were the 
terminus of an English railway, although the Indian Govern- 
ment will certainly not attempt conquests in Central Asia. 
On the other hand, it would be out of the question to allow a 
Russian Company to construct and work a line as far as 
Peshawur. If either arrangement were conceivable, the two 
Foreign Ministers would be incessantly employed in negotia- 
tions for the avoidance of quarrels and the settlement of 
neutral zones. The benevolent aspirations of M. pe Lesseps 
and General IeNaTIEFF are much more likely to be realized 
under existing conditions in the probable event of the scheme 
being speedily and finally abandoned. There is not the 
smallest likelihood thas capitalists will provide any fraction of 
the cost of the undertaking. 


M. ve Lesseps’s philanthropic hopes are fortified by the 
success which he claims for himself in accomplishing a 
similar reconciliation between England and France. ‘The 
Suez Canal was, it seems, devised for the purpose of termi- 
nating the rivalry for influence in Egypt which had since the 
beginning of the century prevailed between England and 
France. As M. pe Lesseps truly says, the old antagonism 
has been materially abated ; but he is the first author of the 
proposition that the change of feeling has been connected 
with the Suez Canal. Many English politicians agreed in the 
opinion of Lord Patmerston that the Canal would injuriously 
affect English interests, and M. pe Lesseps adroitly profited by 
the hostile feeling of England to place the shares of his 
Company in France. It was a universal belief, not only in 
France, but in all the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, that with the opening of the Canal the trade of India 
and of Asia would be transferred from Liverpool and London 
to Marseilles, to Brindisi, and to Odessa. It was for- 
gotten that to compete with great commercial ports a 
maritime town must have a market behind it; and that 
a hundred cargoes required freight at Liverpool for one 
at Brindisi or Odessa. It is also certain that the ocean 
trade depends largely on custom, on commercial skill, and on 
other qualities which are not rendered worthless by the 
opening of any canal. The enterprise had been supported by 


jealousy of England, and it was a severe disappointment to 
foreigners to find that English vessels passing the Canal greatly 
outnumbered all competitors. The Canal hasbeen found useful 
and not injurious, but it is difficult to understand how it can 
have removed any feeling of jealousy on the part of France 
towards England. In case of war it would be necessary to fight 
for the possession, or at least for the neutrality, of Egypt. 
During peace the country which has the largest amount of 
merchant shipping will supply the principal traffic of the 
Canal. If the Canal is to be permanently efficient, it must be 
transferred into English hands, and the operation will probably 
be effected by the simple process of a gradual purchase of the 
shares. The stock of the Central Asia Railway to Peshawur 
will scarcely be saleable on the Stock Exchange. 


ITALY. 


: tg final vote on the Religious Corporations Bill has been 
taken, and a majority of four to one has declared in 
favour of the measure. The resignation of the Ministry was 
not without its desired effect; and when it was found that no 
other Ministry could carry a Bill, and that no other Bill than 
that of the Ministry could be carried, the habitual shrewd- 
ness and moderation of the Italian Parliament easily induced 
it to bow to what was, to many of its members, an unwelcome 
necessity. There have been struggles and hot speeches, and 
some divisions; but, on the whole, the majority is probably 
satisfied with the measure, which is certainly not characterized 
by timidity or irresolution. It was decided by a narrow 
majority not to insert a provision altogether banishing the 
Jesuits out of the country ; and on one other point there was 
a serious contest, but a majority of twenty-one supported the 
Government in accepting a reasonable compromise. The 
Government had proposed to recognize the existence of the 
Generals of the monastic orders, and of the corporations 
belonging to them; and this recognition was such as to 
insure their existence in perpetuity. These orders number 
fifty-two; and as in the rest of Italy monastic orders have 
no recognized existence, it was constituting a very striking 
exception that in the capital fifty-two monastic orders should 
be recognized in perpetuity. Not only the Opposition, but 
even many supporters of the Cabinet, viewed with the utmost 
alarm and disapproval so extreme a concession to the pre- 
tensions of the Papacy. The Bill and the Ministry were 
alike in jeopardy when Baron RicasoLi came to the rescue, 
and made a proposal which got the Government out of its 
difficulty. It must be confessed that the Ministry only re- 
trieved its fortunes by deserting to a great extent the cause of 
those whom it had undertaken to befriend. The proposal 
was that the Generals should receive a pension of 16,0001. a 
year from the State, and that the present Generals should 
during their lifetime, if they remained so long in office, be 
allowed to occupy part of their present residences. The 
pension is to be handed over to the Holy See as an increase 
of the Pope’s endowment, and, until the Vatican will accept 
the grant, a special board is to be constituted to apply it to 
the purposes to which it is destined. It is evident that the 
orders get something by this arrangement, but that what they 
get is very much less than what the Ministry propose to 
bestow on them. During the remainder of their lifetime the 
present Generals will have a home in such a portion of their 
residences as the State may be willing to relinquish to their 
use. But, as one after another of their heads expire the 
orders will cease to have a local centre, and their Generals 
must sink into the position of hangers-on of the Papal house- 
hold. Ifthe Papacy is reconciled to Italy, the Head of the 
Church will have at his disposal the not very considerable 
sum of 16,000/. a year for the maintenance of what has always 
been declared to be an indispensable part of the machinery 
of his government. Until thr reconciliation is effected, this 
pittance will be doled out to the orders at the discretion of 
those whom they regard as their enemies and oppressors. It 
is a striking sign of the feelings and attitude of the Italian 
Parliament towards the Papacy that this arrangement has been 
sanctioned by a small and reluctant majority as a compromise 
almost too liberal in favour of bodies which ought properly to 
have nothing. 

It is not surprising that the Pore should have been thrown 
into unaccustomed agitation by the decision at which the 
Italian Parliament has arrived. He reasonably hoped ior 
better things. For many months the Italian Government 
evidently showed that it was somewhat afraid of him. The 
inconveniences of an open and enduring quarrel with the 
Papacy press upen those who are charged with the difficult 


duty of administering Italian affairs, and it may be remarked 
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that no one has been more forward in endeavouring to con- 
ciliate the Pore than Viscontr Venosta, who has had 
greater opportunities than most Italians for considering 
the bearings of the religious question on the relations 
of Italy with foreign Powers. Until the decision was 
known the Pore was unusually mild, and affected to 
regard the leaders of Italian policy as good sheep who 
would never wander more than a little way from the true 
fold. Now that the worst is known, his spiritual wrath has 
been aroused, and he has broken out into his ordinary 
luxuriance of anathemas. He has devoted to the ruin they 
have invoked those who have once more dared to insult and 
rob him. But even in this dark hour of misfortune he has 
invented a theory which brings consolation to his aged and 
afflicted mind. He has persuaded himself that there are two 
Italies—the Italy of the faithful, the submissive, and the 
devout, and the italy of the headstrong, the violent, and the 
unbelieving; and that the former Italy is numerically far the 
larger of the two. The good are kept down by the bad, and are 
for the moment overpowered by them; but they are really 
the stronger party, and will soon show what their strength is, 
will prostrate themselves at the feet of their good Father, and 
will work confusion on his enemies. e strange thing is 
that this theory should be to all appearances entirely un- 
founded. In all other Catholic countries where a contest 
is being waged between the Church and the State there isa 
strong clerical party in the bosom of a hostile Legislature. But 
in Italy, which is still undoubtedly Catholic in its religious 
sentiments, which is attached to the Papacy by a thousand 
ties of intimacy and tradition, and which would resent it as 
a distinct national grievance if the reigning Pope were not 
an Italian, there is no clerical party at all which can make 
its influence felt in the conduct of public affairs. There must 
be some reason for this, and the reason is probably to be found 
in the long hostility of the Papacy to the national aspirations 
of Italy. The Papacy has been the cordial ally of Austria 
and the grudging servant of France, but no living Italian 
can remember the day when the Pope was not willing 
to use the heel of the foreigner to trample on the hopes 
of Italy. The Papacy is everywhere influential in pro- 
portion as it has allied itself with the nation in which it is 
working. It is strongest in Ireland, where the cause of the 
people and the Church is the same; it is strong in France 
and Germany, where at least a numerous minority sees 
in the history of the Papacy something that is bound up 
with what is dearest to it in the history of its own coun- 
ity; and it is weakest in Italy, where Pope after Pope 
has been obliged by the force of circumstances to eat the bitter 
fruits of his temporal power, and to remain an alien to the 
fondest wishes of his kinsmen and fellow-countrymen. 


Even if the Pore could see this, and could bring himself to 
acknowledge its truth, it is not to be supposed that at his age 
he would change his policy and alter the habits of a lifetime. 
But then the Pore may die, and his successor may see things in 
a different light, and it is therefore of extreme importance to 
Italy who this successor is to be. Europe has lately rung with 
the hourly intelligence that Pius IX. was at the point of 
death, and a medical paper has published with revolting 
accuracy a list of his diseases, which seem to the lay reader 
as if they must kill any one in the prime of life within twenty- 
four hours. Still the Pore lives on, and his protracted exist- 
ence has enabled him to experience a pleasure which some old 
men would enjoy with the keénest delight. Lord Brovauax is 
said to have adopted the coarse expedient of inventing a fatal 
earriage accident, in order that he might read his own 
obituary notices, and see what the world would say of so 
great a man when he was taken from it. The Pore has not 
been put to so much trouble. Impatient journalists, who took 
for granted that he must die, and had got ready their elaborate 
accounts of his life and policy, could not bear to see so much 
good matter wasted, and kindly allowed him to learn exactly 
what they thought ofhim. His fair beginning, his ignominious 
flight, his inordinate pretensions, his alternations of humility 
and anger were duly chronicled, and he could read what sort 
of a Pope current history would pronounce Pius IX. to have 
been. He has returned good for evil, and seems bent on 
living long enough to permit these effusions to be forgotten, 
and so to permit them to be reproduced without the necessity 
of change. But he is old and ill, and the end cannot pro- 


bably be far off. The interest, therefore, which is felt in 


the appointment of his successor is not relaxed, and 
those who have the charge of nominating a new Pope 
have all their plans arranged. It is said that, after full 
‘hscussion, it has been determined to appoint none but an 
lelian, The name even of his successor has been given, 


and it is rumoured that the Cardinal of Naples is the lucky 
man; but nothing can be more uncertain than such specula- 
tions. The events of the present week do not prompt much 
reliance on the chances of a favourite, and some unknown 
outsider may prove to be successful. The leading motive 
which has induced the electors to determine on appointing an 
Italian is said to be that of appointing a Pope who might 
seem naturally fitted to wield the temporal power when it is 
restored tohim. The chief of the Roman States is not only 
the head of the Church, but an Italian prince, and it would 
be dangerous to call on his Italian subjects to bear among 
their other burdens the yoke of a foreigner. From this point 
of view an Italian is to be chosen because he will be best fitted 
to profit by the triumph of the Church when the destroyers of 
the temporal power are conquered ; but then tt is possible that 
this triumph may never be achieved, and stern necessity may 
teach the next Pope to postpone his dreams of being a King 
to avery distant future. In that case also it may be very useful 
that he should be an Italian, for he will then know the real 
feelings of his countrymen, and will comprehend the depth of 
the gulf which bitter memories have placed between them 
and the head of their Church. After the recent vote of its 
Parliament, it is impossible that Italy should hope to be recon- 
ciled with Pivs IX., but it may look forward to the time 
when it will be reconciled with his successor, if he is a man 
capable of new thoughts and alive to Italian sympathies, 


THE JUDICATURE BILL. 


HE discussion to which the Judicature Bill has been sub- 
jected has brought the points in controversy within a 
very narrow compass, and the time seems to have arrived 
when it may be useful to sum up the questions which have 
been raised and the conclusions which have been attained. 
On the largest question of all, the propriety of merging in one 
Law of England the divided and often antagonistic doctrines of 
Common Law and Equity, it is satisfactory to find that 
scarcely any difference of opinion has been manifested. 
Lawyers and laymen have with one voice declared their 
sympathy with the avowed object of the Bill—that Law and 
Equity shall be concurrently administered, and that where 
there is any conflict of doctrine the rules of Equity shall prevail. 
To the Bull as framed it is true that weighty objections have 
been taken; but in every instance the complaint has been, 
not that the Bill does too much, but that it does too little; not 
that its principle is pushed too far, but that the machinery pro- 
posed, threatens to destroy the best part of the jurisprudence 
which we possess, without affording any guarantee for 
successful reconstruction on broader foundations. 

After all that has been said and written upon the subject, it 
ought not to be difficult to determine how far these objections 
are valid and by what means they may be removed. Three 
main points have been raised on the part of the Equity 
Bar: 


1. That the judicial staff of the Equity Courts, already 
taxed beyond their strength} and compelled to delegate to 
Chief Clerks much of their proper work, will be unable, 
unless largely reinforced, to employ vivd voce in place of 
affidavit evidence as required by the Bill. 

2. That without a leaven of Equity-trained Judges the 
Common Law Courts will be unable to preserve unimpaired 
the principles of Equity Jurisprudence. 

3. That the procedure sketched out by the Bill will not 
work efficiently, and may not improbably reproduce many of 
the evils of special pleading. 

Nearly all the controversy up to the present time has turned 
upon the first two of these objections, and to these we pro- 
pose to confine ourselves to-day. To the first no answer 
has seriously been attempted. No one has said that Judges 
ought to be forced to go on for ever delegating duties 
which they were meant to perform themselves, that a 
large mass of strictly judicial work should be left in Equity 
to Chief Clerks and Examiners, or that the whole judicial 
business of the London Court of Bankruptcy should be 
done by Registrars. No one has said, either that vivd voce 
evidence can be introduced into the Equity Courts without 
a largely increased demand upon judicial time, or that the 
miserable system of ascertaining facts at present in force 
ought to be suffered to continue for another day: No one 
has said that it is right that causes should wait the greater 
part of a year for hearing as they often do now, or that it is 
reasonable i ete that the number of Judges which was 
thought sufficient thirty years ago can properly dispose of 
business which has probably quadrupled in then. 
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And unless these evils are to continue with constant aggrava- 
tion, it seems essential that a large addition should be made 
to the Equity Bench. It is a wholesome thing to note that 
this necessity is frankly recognized by those who have spoken 
from the Common Law point of view. There has indeed 
been no answer suggested to the demands of the Equity Bar 
that will bear a moment’s discussion, except that to make the 
Bench strong enough for its work will cost a certain amount 
of money. It will be for the House of Commons to say 
whether a grand scheme of Law Reform is to be shipwrecked 
for a petty saving. F 

Upon the second point there has been a little, but only a 
little, more show of argument. Not that any one has really 
grappled with the objection. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that the Courts would in course of time learn their new work, 
and that the evils of the proposed arrangement would not be 
so serious or so prolonged as the Equity Bar, from sad re- 
collection of analogous experiments, unanimously believe. 
But this is at the most a mere plea in mitigation, for no one 
has denied that the administration of justice and the purity of 
the law must suffer, so long as the Bench remains weaker 
in special knowledge of the law which it has to administer than 
those who may practise before it. The Bench ought always 
to be stronger than the Bar, and it would be idle flattery to 
say that it can be so during the transition period when the 
Judges are expected to be learning a previously unfamiliar 
jurisprudence. No one, in short, has ventured to say that a 
tribunal composed exclusively of Common Law Judges is the 
best tribunal for the administration of Law and Equity com- 
bined. By common consent the best constitution of such a 
Court would be secured by associating Common Law and 
Equity Judges at the same time that Law and Equity are 
fused. Unfortunately the opinions of the Judges on this point, 
if ascertained, have not been made public; but it is impos- 
sible to doubt that they would sustain our view. But 
it is said again, You cannot give Equity colleagues to the 
Common Law Courts without making the complement of 
Judges redundant for the first year or two, and entailing a 
slight temporary addition to the national expenditure. This 
is undoubtedly true, and the same grave question arises as 
before, whether it is worth while to save a few thousands fora 
year or two at the cost of impairing the efficiency of our Courts 
of justice. We cannot persuade ourselves that it is the wish of 
the House of Commons to imperil such an experiment as the 
entire reconstruction of our judicial system for the sake of a 
trifling economy. It is right that all proposals involving 
new outlay should be scrutinized with proper jealousy, but, 
if they stand the test, as the proposals of the Equity Bar 
confessedly do, we cannot believe—whatever Ministers may 
say—that the coumtry and the House will be willing, on 
grounds of parsimony, to accept anything less than the best 
tribunals which it is possible to secure. 

We have dwelt upon this point because it is the real issue, 
and the only real issue which remains. Whatever doubts 
may have been entertained by some before the matter was 
sifted, whatever cavils may yet be reproduced to cloud 
the controversy, it is not now denied that Courts con- 
stituted as the Equity Bar have desired would administer 
justice more efficiently than the Courts which the Bill, as 
framed, proposes to set up. Lord Hatuertey—differing in 
this very widely from Lord Carrns—has expressed more con- 
fidence in the versatility of the Common Law Bench than any 
other distinguished lawyer; yet even he acknowledged that to 
make the Bill work well it would be desirable to fill some 
early vacancies in the Common Law Divisions with Judges 
who have enjoyed Equity training. What is this but an 
admission that the constitution of the Courts proposed by the 
Bill is not what it should be? And if that is so, surely it 
must follow that the successful working of a measure which 
must either reinvigorate or destroy our jurisprudence ought 
not to be left to depend on the views about appointments 
in the unknown Cabinet of the 


Whatever else the Bill does or leaves undone, it ought to 
secure from the outset the most efficient Courts which the 
country can supply. Any one-sidedness or weakness of the 
Courts in the early years of the experiment may generate 
evils which no amount of subsequent care will suffice to 
eradicate. It will be in the first years of the new system 
_ that the practice of the Courts will be formed and consolidated, 
and that rules will be made and precedents established, which, 
if strained, this way or that, for want of adequate familiarity 
with the subjects dealt with, may hamper and distort the 
administration of justice for whole generations. Even if 


say that it would be?), it might very possibly begin to 
operate too late to avert the mischief which is not unreasonab] 
apprehended. But then, on the other hand, two or three 
salaries or pensions might be saved during the intervening 
years, and to some minds this may possibly present itself 
as an adequate compensation. : 

One argument has been urged against the scheme of the 
Equity Bar which deserves far more consideration than any 
mere counting of money-cost. It is said that, if it is needful 
to add Equity Judges to the Common Law Divisions, it must 
be equally right to associate Common Law Judges with 
the Vice-Chancellors. The Equity Bar have not in their 
remonstrance touched upon this point, and we do not pre- 
tend to say what their feeling may be. But for ourselves 
we admit that the proposal is sound, though of course 
it is hopeless to press it while the Government insist that 
Equity Judges shall do single-handed the same kind of 
work for which Common Law Courts sit in banc. The right 
plan would, we believe, be to constitute each Common Law 
Division of two Common Law Judges and one Equity Judge, 
and each Equity Division of two Equity Judges and one 
Common Law Judge, making as many Divisions as the busi- 
ness might require. But this would be a far broader scheme 
than the Government has shown any disposition to adopt. The 
more limited suggestions of the Equity Bar are, we fear, quite 
as much as can be successfully insisted on, and, though less 
symmetrically perfect than such an arrangement as we have 
indicated, would cure most of the practical defects of the Bill. 

For it is to be observed that while the Bill forces the 
Common Law Courts to deal with all Equities raised by 
defendants, and renders it absolutely necessary that they 
should be imbued with Equity knowledge, it does not cempel 
any one, whether plaintitf or defendant, to submit a pure 
question of Law to a Court of Equity; and it is not likely that 
the Court of Chancery will require, under the new régime, to 
administer Common Law to any greater extent than it is 
already accustomed to do. There will not therefore 
be the same pressing necessity for such a modification 
of the Equity Courts as will exist in the other 
Divisions; and, greatly as we should rejoice to see a tho- 
roughly comprehensive plan carried into operation, we may be 
content at present to avert the really serious dangers which 
the Bill seems to threaten, and to wait with patience for the 
future development of a more symmetrical scheme. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 


i ie first and greatest of the Railway Amalgamation 
schemes has been summarily and finally defeated. The 
Joint Committee of Lords and Commons on Friday week 
declared, without hearing the opponents, that the preamble of 
the London and North-Western and Lancashire and York- 
shire Amalgamation Bill was not proved. The alliance 
between the two Companies was arranged in 1871, and the 
first Bill for uniting their interests was promoted in 1871. 
The scheme, although Parliament has refused to sanction it, 
has largely affected the course of railway legislation. All 
the Amalgamation Bills of last year were referred for pur- 
poses of preliminary inquiry to a Joint Committee selected trom 
both Houses. The Committee collected a voluminous mass of 
information which scarcely deserves to be called evidence, 
inasmuch as it was delivered in the absence of opposition, and 
as it was therefore not tested by cross-examination. All the 
railway managers and half the railway theorists, took the 
opportunity of urging on the Committee their respective 
doctrines; and it is not surprising that the Report contained 
more than one marvellous statement which had been communi 

cated to the Committee in a well-founded confidence that it could 
not be contradicted on the spot. On the whole the Committee 
inclined to favour the principle of amalgamation, having bees 
strongly impressed with the notorious fallacy that permanent 
railway competition was impossible. With curious incon- 
sistency, the Committee insisted on the expediency of main- 
taining the comparatively trifling competition between 

and railways. It is strange that they should have fancied 
that an unequal contest could be sustained when they were 
convinced that an equal struggle was impracticable. The 
inquiry having been prolonged far into the summer, it was 
impossible to proceed with the Amalgamation Bills during the 
Session. The Committee recommended that the Government 
should introduce a measure for the appointment of a Railway 
Tribunal in place of the Court of Common Pleas, and for the 


Lord Haruerter’s suggestion were acted on (and who can 


purpose of railway arbitrations; and that Amalgamation Bills 
should in future be referred to a Joint Committee. Both 
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suggestions have been accepted by the Government, and 
adopted by Parliament. The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
by which three Railway Commissioners are invested with the 
control of railways, provides for the more effectual execution of 
the provisions of Mr.CarpWELL’s Act of 1853. The Commission 
is empowered to fix, under certain restrictions, through rates 
on routes compounded of the lines of different Companies, 
and to enforce the concession of ordinary facilities for the 
conduct of traffic. Experience will show whether external 
authority can materially control railway administration. It is 
possible, but not certain, that the establishment of a perma- 
nent tribunal may render arbitration cheaper and more speedy. 

The reference of Amalgamation Bills to a Joint Committee 
was the perverse result of a singular illusion. It seems to 
have been supposed that a Committee of three peers and three 
commoners would in some unintelligible manner be superior to 
asimilar body selected from a single House. While ordinary Bills 
are subjected to a double investigation by two successive 
Committees, it was thought that more important measures 
should be decided on a single inquiry. If the London and 
North-Western Amalgamation Bill had been passed by 
the Joint Committee, the opponents would have had much 
reason to complain of the want of provision for a new 
trial. As the defeat of the measure by a Committee of 
either House would have been final, no practical incon- 
venience has resulted from an irrational arrangement. The 
Joint Committee was fairly selected; and it is equal 
in competence to an ordinary Committee of the House of 
Commons, or of the House of Lords. The decision, though 
it may probably have been sound, had not been generally 
anticipated. The great trading communities of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire took no part in the contest; and some of the 
Companies which would have been injuriously affected by the 
proposed monopoly offered but a faint opposition to the Bill. 
The policy of great Companies is by the necessity of the case 
so complex, and their interests are so various, that it seldom 
suits them to maintain for contentious purposes any broad 
or comprehensive proposition. They are always connected 
by agreements and alliances, as to some parts of their re- 
spective systems, with opponents against whom they are 
elsewhere maintaining the bitterest competition. It is often 
inconvenient to denounce the principle of arrangements 
to which they entertain the strongest practical objection, 
because the opponents may in their turn require analogous 
privileges for themselves. Those who enjoy strict local 
monopolies are debarred from using the most obvious argu- 
ments against the amalgamation of competing lines; and it 
sometimes happens that the amalgamating Companies can offer 
concessions which compensate their neighbours for the loss 
of independent communications. The London and North- 
Western scheme was so considerable that there still remains 
after all deductions a formidable mass of opposition. Though 
amateurs are easily deluded by sonorous platitudes, no railway 
administrator believes fora moment that the withdrawal of 
competition is inoperative or worthless. The amalgamated 
Company would have received one-third of the entire traffic 
revenue of the kingdom. 

As the Committee abstained, in accordance with custom, 
from announcing the grounds of the decision, it is not known 
whether the London and North-Western Bill has been rejected 
for special reasons, or because the opinion of the Committee is 
adverse to the principle of amalgamation. In all discussions 
of such measures the Railway and Canal Traffic Act will for 
some time to come furnish both parties with plausible argu- 
ments. The promoters of amalgamation will more or less 
seriously contend that outside Companies are sufliciently 
protected by the general law; and on the other side 
it will be urged that all the convenience which might 
be secured by actual union will be not less effectually pro- 
vided by the statutory interchange of facilities. Prudent 
legislators will attach little value to conjectural deductions 
from the language of the Act. Railway managers, who pos- 
sess an almost exclusive knowledge of their special business, 
are well aware that the control of traffic depends mainly on 
conditions which will be little affected by any Act of Parlia- 
ment. Legal facilities, like arms of precision in warfare, will 
add to the relative strength of the party which was already 
stronger while the contest was waged with ruder weapons. A 
large and wealthy Company will control a petty neighbour 
more effectually than before, when it has the power of en- 
forcing the adoption of the rates and the routes which may suit 
its convenience. The traders who immediately direct the 
course of traffic will prefer the Company from whieh they have 
most to hope or to fear. The course of Southward traffic will 
not unfrequently be determined in accordance with the in- 


terests of the Company which can best accommodate the more 


important trade which to the East, the West, or the 
North. Ifthe London and North-Western had been incorpo- 
rated with the Lancashire and Yorkshire, it would have been 
useless for an independent Scotch Company to canvass in the 
great manufacturing districts for any traffic which the amal- 
gamated Companies might think fit to direct by another 
route. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of the Bill, the alliance which 
it would have consolidated exists, nor can it be dissolved by 
any action of Parliament. .The public advantage of nominal 
separation consists in the possibility that a non-legal union 
may hereafter be dissolved. In the prospect of such a con- 
tingency, both Companies have a motive for maintaining an 
efficiency which may be available for future competition. 
Against the monopoly which in the meantime exists, the only 
security is to be found in the vigorous competition of the great 
rival Companies. The Great Northern, the Midland, and 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Companies have, 
while complacent theorists were proclaiming that competition 
was impossible, spent several millions in promoting a com- 
peting line from the East into Liverpool. The Midland has, 
at enormous expense, established a competing route to Carlisle 
and to Scotland, and a scheme is now before Parliament for a 
competing line from Hull to the West Riding and the 
districts beyond. It is fortunate for the liberties of the 
commercial community that railway potentates maintain with 
restless activity the balance of power. The Joint Committee 
has prevented one violent derangement of the equilibrium. 
It will deal with an entirely different question when it con- 
siders proposals for amalgamations in the nature of extensions. 
To amalgamate sideways and to amalgamate lengthways are 
operations of an entirely different character. As a general 
rule, parallel lines while they are reciprocally independent 
compete, while continuous lines are worked in a common in- 
terest. The test of expediency is in either case the question 
whether amalgamation tends to prevent or to encourage com- 
petition. If the line from London to Tunbridge belonged to 
one Company and the line from Tunbridge to Dover to 
another Company, the tion of the component parts 
of a through line would be obviously desirable. It is also for 
the most part advisable to merge isolated lines in great 
systems, with which they would in any case be incapable of 
competing. The Joint Committee of last year arrived at 
the sound conclusion that every case must be decided on 
its merits. 


THE CHIPPING NORTON RIOTERS, 


A= reasonable people must agree that the magistrates at 
Chipping Norton who sent the women to prison the 


other day committed an act of rash and injudicious severity ; 
but it is desirable that the case should be disentangled from 
the somewhat large conclusions which have been drawn from 
it. In itself the case is a very simple one. The labourers in 
the employment of a farmer named Hamprince struck for an 
advance of wages. Mr. Hampripce brought a couple of men 
from a village a little way off to work on his farm, and one 
day these men were met as they were going to the fields by a 
band of women whose husbands were out on strike. The 
women first tried to induce the men to desert their master, 
and then, it is alleged, threatened to bar their entrance to 
the field. Some of the women, it is said, carried sticks, 
and they used menacing language and gestures. The men 
declare that they were afraid of personal violence, as the 
women out-numbered them and behaved in a furious manner. 
At any rate the men returned to their master, who sought 
the assistance of a police constable, and under this escert 
sent them back to their work. As is usual in such 
cases, there is a conflict of evidence, but there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that the women were guilty of 
intimidation. It has been that it was only a 
lark on their part, but jokers of this kind must not be 
surprised if their jocosity is misunderstood. It is certain, 
however, that no actual violence was used towards the 
men. Seventeen women were prosecuted before the magis- 
trates, and sixteen of them were convicted of having been 
guilty of intimidation under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act—that is to say, of intimidation such as would justify a 
Justice of the Peace, on cemplaint made before him, in bind- 
ing over the persons threatening or intimidating to keep the 
peace. We see no reason to doubt the justice of this convic- 
tion. The women had evidently gathered together for a pur- 
pose, and that purpose may be inferred from the position they 
took up at the entrance to the field as well as from their lan- 
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_suit the supposed necessities of 


arising out of this case. 


and gestures. It is significant that their husbands 
should have kept carefully out of the way. It was known 
thet Mr. HampripGe was a resolute man who was prepared to 
take full advantage of the protection accorded to employers by 
law, and the men on strike were probably warned by the 
Unionist agents that they would get into trouble if they 
molested the new comers. It is difficult to resist a suspicion 
that the women were put forward because it was thought that | 
the law would not be enforced against them, and that in any 
ease they might be exhibited as interesting victims. How- 
ever that may have been, it cannot be seriously argued that 
women are to be allowed to break the law with impunity. | 
Mr. Hottoway, the Chairman of the Oxford District of the 
National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, thinks it very hard | 
that “ poor women” should be punished “ for what appeared 
“ to them no offence at all.” The women, he adds, had no 
idea that such a law existed as was brought to bear on them. 
It appears to us that, if the women thought that intimidation 
by numbers and violent language was not an offence, it was 
highly desirable that their ignorance on this point should be 
removed. It is clear that the Unionists knew that the law had 
been broken and expected a conviction, for one of them 
attended the Court with money to pay the fines, which he sup- 
posed would be exacted. Under the circumstances the 
magistrates had no alternative except to convict, and the only 
question is as to the propriety of the sentence which they 
passed on the offenders. They sent nine of the women to 
prison for seven days and seven for ten days, with hard labour 
im each case. This must strike every one as exceedingly 
severe. Some of the women had infants at the breast; most 
of them had young children at home. The farmer’s men had 
not been subjected to actual violence; they had only been 
threatened; and it would surely have been enough in such a 
case to have met threat with threat, and warned the women 
that, if they attempted anything of the sort again, they would 
suffer for it. 

The severity of the i of course affords no justifi- 
cation for the violence of the mob, who at night stormed the 
police-office and endeavoured to rescue the prisoners. On 
‘Tuesday nine of the women were released at the end of a 
week’s imprisonment, and their hard labour is said to have 
been of the lightest kind. During their absence their children 
were taken care of by the neighbours in a highly demonstra- 
tive manner, “the deserted little ones, to the number of a 
“ score and over,” being “fed on the village green, under the 
“ shadow of the spreading chestnuts”; and it will be under- 
stood that the Unionist leaders are quite aware of the use 
which may be made of the injudicious enforcement of an Act 
which interferes very much with their favourite practices. Mr. 
Broce was questioned on the subject in the House of Com- 
mons, but up to Tuesday night he professed to be still offi- 
cially ignorant of whathad happened. He added that in cases 
of this kind it was not his custom to wait for questions in the 
House before interfering; but it is difficult to know what 
else there was to wait for. The women were sent to prison 
on the 21st; on the 23rd Mr. Hottoway’s letter appeared 
in the Zimes; on the 26th the Times published the results 
of a careful inquiry by its own Correspondent; yet up to 
the 27th the e Office remained ia absolute ignor- 
amce of the whole affair. Mr. Bruce is perhaps not 
aware that Chipping Norton is within two or three hours’ 
journey from don. It is very unfortunate that this case 
should have occurred, and that we should have a Home 
Secretary who can never shake himself awake on any sub- 
ject in less than a week; but, after all, we do not see that 
there is much more to be said about the matter, except that, 
in spite of all precautions, Acts of Parliament will occasion- 
ally be enforced with undue severity as well as with undue 
leniency. Magistrates are only men, and they are liable to 
make mistakes sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other. They certainly made a mistake in this instance, just 
as, in the opinion of most people, Mr. Justice Bretr made 
a mistake in the case of the gas-stokers. It is of course a 
great pity that such mistakes should ever be made, but 
it does not necessarily follow that because a couple of 
ae have committed a blunder the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act mustat once be repealed, the unpaid is- 
tracy abolished, farm-labourers’ raised to all 
shillings a week all round, and all large farms cut down to 
t proprietors. Yet these 
are some of the conclusions w are put forth as naturally 

The Daily Telegraph hints that it would be satisfied with 
the abolition of unpaid justices. The Daily News, hesi- 


tating between a “ world-wide circulation”. and fidelity to 


narrow and rancorous sectarianism, is glad of an opportu- 
nity of for once pandering to both, and has its fling at 
squires and clergymen alike. It is suggested that squires 
are willing to give up a day’s shooting for magisterial duty 
only when there is a poacher to be sent to prison, and 
that the “ parson” relishes a chance of coming down heavily 
on poor labourers or labourers’ wives. The organ of philo- 
sophical Radicalism, however, is evidently prepared for larger 


| measures. Its Special Correspondent denounces the Chipping 


Norton farmers because they do not see, in the fact that they 
have lately raised the labourer’s wages from ten to twelve shil- 
lings a week, a reason for immediately giving him two shillings 
more. He also makes some suggestive remarks on the luxury 
and sybaritism of modern farmers :—“ The farmhouse now is a 
“ fashionable mansion, innocent of flitches and black rafters; 
“the comfortable gig has been succeeded by a smart drag 
“and men in livery ; the farmer no longer mounts the rick, 
“ or leads the rank at harvest-time.” The Correspondent has 
come to the conclusion that Oxfordshire farms are “ much too 
“Jarge.” We may expect to see all this reproduced in the 
Labourers’ Union Chronicle, which has already by anticipation 
pointed the moral in an extremely plainspoken manner. We 
are assured by that journal that, if the farmers were to get the 
better of the Union, the result would be “ signalled by mid- 
“ night surprises, by beacon fires from one end of England to 
“the other,” and that the Unionists would “ feast upon re- 
“venge and glory in anarchy.” It might have been sup- 
posed that the Union would have been eager to clear itself 
from any suspicion of complicity in these incitements to 
arson and rapine; and at the annual Conference on Wed- 
nesday Mr. Dixon, the chairman, felt bound to protest 
against them. A resolution, however, was actually proposed, 
“praising the Chronicle for its services to the cause”; and 
though the delegates did not venture to proclaim openly their 
sympathy with the incendiarism of their organ, they signifi- 
cantly refrained from condemning it. Of course, the Conference 
demanded the repeal of the law against intimidation, and the 
appointment of stipendiary magistrates all over the country. 
A moment's reflection will show that there is no necessary 
connexion between the injudicious severity of the magistrates 
in this case and the Act against which it has been caught up 
as an argument. An Act of Parliament cannot prescribe spe- 
cifically for every set of circumstances that can by any possi- 
bility occur; a margin must always be left for judicial dis- 
cretion, and judges are not invariably discreet. The definition 
of offences in the Act may perhaps be open to improvement, 
and if any better definitions can be suggested, by all means 
let them be considered. But what the Unionists desire is not 
the amendment, but the repeal, of the statute. There can be 
no question, however, that the violent behaviour of the 
women at Chipping Norton was a form of intimidation which 
cannot be tolerated; and it is conceivable that, if the Act 
had not been in existence, this intimidation would have been 
practised by the male Unionists themselves without muci 
mercy to the intruders. 

Incidentally this case has thrown some light on the actual 
condition of agricultural labourers in Oxfordshire. Within «a 
short time the farmers have added a couple of shillings to their 
weekly wages, and from the farmers’ point of view it is not 
perhaps violently unreasonable that there should be at least u 
i in the continuous rise of wages. It appears that the 

nion has within a short time collected from 150/. to 16o/. 
in this district, andthe labourers therefore cannot be quite so 
destitute as has been represented. The farmers must have 
left something on them when there were such good pickmzs 
remaining for the benefit of Union agitators. Not long since 
the Labourers’ Union Chronicle published a pathetic descrip- 
tion of the case of a shepherd who had to keep himself, his wile, 
and eight children on thirteen shillings a week. Inquiry was 
made, and it turned out that this man had been receiving 70. 
a year, besides parish relief for his wife and children ; and that 
the members of his family had been augmented by his recent 
marriage with a young woman who had three illegitimate 
children. It is satisfactory to know that for some years past 
the condition of the agricultural population has been gene- 
rally improving, and it is natural that, in the present state of 
the labour market, it should continue to improve, But it 
may be doubted whether the labourers have fallen into the 
hands of wise counsellors, and whether the tactics of tlie 
Union really tend to promote the permanent interests of the 
class whom it has taken under its somewhat dangerous pro- 
tection. In other days Captain Swina did not enjoy the 
advantage of an organ in the press kept up by the subscrip- 
tions of amiable philanthropists. 
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THE PAPACY. 

REMARKABLE article with the above title in the 

Pall Mali Gazette a few days back, Its object might, we con- 
ceive, be summed up in its own words—namely, to show that there 
is not in “ the Papacy ” or in “the Roman Catholic Church ” any 
“ element of power peculiar to itself, and generically different from 
those which are common to all human institutions,” and that “ its 
power is rapidly coming to be a mere power over the imagination.” 
“No one feature in the history and character of the Roman 
Catholic Church can be mentioned which cannot be paralleled 
from the history of other creeds.” The instances chosen for 
illustration are “ its extreme persistency, its power of adapting 
itself to various circumstances of climate, race, and civilization, 
the vigour with which it produces revivals and grows up n in 
countries from which it had been expelled.” We are told that it 
shares all these qualities with other religions, es with 
Buddhism and Mahometanism. Now there is a great 


truth in all this; but we must look somewhat further. What is | 


meant by “the P; 
Catholic Church”? At the first blush of the matter we can 
see that, whatever we mean by it, the Roman Catholic Church 
is only one form of Christianity among several, and it seems 
hardly fair to balance one form of Christianity by itself against 
all forms of Mahometanism grouped together. The writer says, 
“As to unity of faith, the Roman Catholic religion has been 
divided by ten controversies where the Mahommedan religion 
has hardly been divided by one.” It is not very clear whether 
the writer refers to controversies which have had the effect 
of separating men from the communion of Rome or to con- 
troversies which have gone on within the communion of 
Rome without leading men to separate from it. Of this last 
class there have been a good many among both Christians and 
Mahometans, but we cannot undertake to fix the exact pro- 

rtion to be found in the two religions. Of controversies which 
oe led to complete separation, surely the great separation 
between Shiahs and Sonnites may be fairly set against any one of 
the great schisms in Christendom, whether we choose to set it 
against the division between the Eastern and Western Churches 
or against the later revolt of Northern Europe against the supre- 
macy of Rome. As being primarily a dispute about government, 
about the rightful headship of the religious society, the distinetion 
of Shiahs and Sonnites has more in common with either of these 
two great divisions among Christians than it has with those 
earlier and more purely theological controversies which separated 
Nestorians and Jacobites from the orthodox Church. These last 
turned purely on points of d except so far as we may hold that 
the half-unconscious national feeling of Syria and t took the 
form of a theological revolt against the dogmas e Church, 
because the time had passed for a political revolt against the 
dominion of the Empire. But the separation between East and 
West, the separation between Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
was primarily, like the separation between Shiahs and Sonnites, a 
question as to headship. Both a took a theological turn, but 
we may t that, if there been no question of authority 
between the Old and the,New Rome, the theological {dispute 
as to the double procession would somehow have been got over. 
The Reformation too began in a revolt against the practical abuses 
of the Papal authority, which led, as a second stage, to an ex- 
amination of the dogmas which men were called on to re- 
ceive on the strength of that authority. So the Shiah form of 
Mahometanism has gone off into real theological differences from 
the orthodox Sonnite, but the dispute began with the question 
whether Abou-bekr, Omar, and Othman were lawful caliphs. But, 
as we are not clear whether the writer is thinking of great 
separations like these or of disputes, like that about the Immacu- 
late Conception, which have not led to the foundation of distinct 
religious bodies, we want to know a what is meant by “ the 
Papacy” and by “the Roman Catholic Church,” and whether by 
those two phrases we are to understand exactly the same thing or 
not. The Papacy would seem to mean the dominion of the See 
of Rome over the Church in or over such parts of the 
Church as choose to acknowl it. It is rather an idea, an 
abstraction, a form of government, while the Roman Catholic 
Church can only mean a society of men—a society of men, it may 
be, which admits a particular form of government, but still the 
society itself as distinguished from the form of its government. It 
is plain that the characteristics of the history of the society will 
not depend wholly upon the form of its government, but upon the 
form of its government and certain other things taken together. 
The history of the Papacy as a form of government, and the his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church as a society of Christians 
who admit that form of government, are two different things. In 
the former we have to look at the character of the form of 
government only, in the latter we have to look to other things as 
well, We must remember that we are dealing with a body of 
men who, besides their submission to a particular form of govern- 
ment, also hold certain strictly theological dogmas in common 
with other Christians, and certain other theological dogmas in 
which they differ from other Christians. 

We hold then that it is hardly fair to compare the Roman 
Catholic Church or religion by itself with the various forms, 
or even with the two great forms, of the Mahometan religion 
as a@ whole. The comparison should rather be between the 

y of Roman Catholic Christians and the body of Sonnite 
3 and, if by the Papacy is meant strictly the form of 


y”? What is meant by “the Roman | 


| forth in a more definite and controversial 
eal of | 


Papal Church government, the proper thing to com with 
it would be, a the Maboaieten 2 religion in gene but the 
Caliphate. If we are tocompare the history of the Roman Catho- 
lic fume of Christianity with the history of all forms of Maho- 
metanism put together as a whole, we must make up our minds 
as to how much in the history and characteristics of the Roman 
Catholic Church is common to it with other forms of Christianity, 
and how much it has all to itself. We must further make up our 
minds what we mean by the words Roman Catholic Church, if 
we choose to use that formula at all. Wedo not know whether 
under the Roman Catholic Church the Pali Mall writer means to 
take in all the Churches of the West up to the time when the Papal 
authority was first seriously questioned in the West, or whether he 
means to confine the name to those Churches which have adhered 
to the Roman doctrine and the Roman discipline since they have 
been called in question in the West, and since they have been put 
by the Council of 
Trent. It is manifest that there is a great difference between the 
position of an Englishman in the thirteenth century, who had not 
doubted at all about the d which were called in question in 


the sixteenth, who acce them without hesitation in the vague 


bal aever thought of the of believing axything ‘elu, 
never thought of the possibility ieving anything else, 
and the position of a man who nowadays accepts the same doc- 
trines in a more rigidly defined shape, knowing, or at least 
having the opportunity of knowing, that there are bodies 
of Christians who have deliberately cast them aside. There 
is a wide difference between the position of such a thirteenth- 
century Englishman, who grumbled perhaps because the Pope 
took so much money out of the country, but into whose head 
it had never come to doubt that the Bishop of Rome 
was in some way or other the rightful head of ‘the Universal 
Church, and the position of a man who nowadays deliberately 
accepts a defined doctrine of that 
doctrine be Gallicanism or infallibility—while knowing that 
large bodies of Christians who at least have something to say 
for themselves have deliberately cast aside every doctrine of 
Papal supremacy in any shape. There is an exercise of choice, 
there is a definiteness and fixedness of position, in the latter case 
which there is not in the earlier. We have no right to assume 
that all who accepted the position in which they found them- 
selves before it had been called in question would have de- 
liberately chosen that position after it had been called in question. 
We may suspect that a man like Matthew Paris, who thought the 
te a great practical nuisance, but into whose head the idea 
had never come of casting him aside theologically, would in the 
sixteenth century have been, if not a doctrinal Protestant, at least 
one ready to join with Henry, Gardiner, and Bonner in throwing 
off all submission to the Bishop of Rome. Before then we can 
compare the Roman Catholic Church with Buddhism, Mahomet- 
anism, or anything else, we must know whether by the Roman 
Catholic Church is meant vaguely all the Churches of the West, 
allowing for the falling off of some of them for three hundred 
years or whether it simply means that sharply marked reli- 
gious body which took its present form at the Council of Trent. 
If for the Roman Catholie Church we substitute the writer’s 
alternative phrase of the Papacy, we can more easily make something 
like the comparison which is made in the article. We can compare 
the Papacy, as the form of government of a religious society, with the 
Caliphate as the form of government of another religious society. 
There have been endless opinions as to the exact measure of power 
which ought to belong to the Bishop of Rome, even among those who 
did not doubt for a moment that some special powers ought to 
belong to him. But the fact that the Bishop of Rome has for 
ages claimed to be of right the head of the Universal Church, 
that for along time he was practically the undisputed head of the 
Western Churches, that he still remains, both practically and as a 
matter of faith, the head of a large part of the Western Churches, 
is one of the great and leading facts of history. The fact that 
there was once a time when a single potentate, the Caliph of 
Mahomet, ruled, both with temporal and spiritual power, at Samar- 
cand and at Cordova, that there has ever since been some one who 
has claimed to be the lawful successor of his spiritual power, and 
that for the last three centuries and a half that vague spiritual 
claim has been annexed to one of the great monarchies of the 
earth, is another of the great and leading facts of history. And 
those two facts may very well be compared together. And we 
think that such a comparison will show that there is, as Lord 
Macaulay seems to have thought, something special about the 
Papacy, which has no exact parallel in any other human institu- 
tion. As the Pall Mall writer says, “Of the Roman Catholic 
view of the subject we need not speak.” That is to say, we need 
not discuss the theological proposition that the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome is not merely something which has come in the 
ordinary course of Divine Providence, but is something which is 
of Divine right in a sense in which other things are not of 
Divine right. But the history of the Papacy is part of the history 
of Rome, and the history of Rome is something which is utterly 
without a parallel. We might even say that the history of the 
Papacy is that — of the history of Rome which is most utterly 
without a parallel. In a mere human way of looking at things— 
or rather in a way which looks on all things as divine, but not on 
one thing as being more divine than another—the Bishop of Rome 


came to be the head of the Church because he was Bishop of 
Rome. As Christianity was essentially the religion of the Roman 
Empire, the organization of the Church foll the organization 
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of the Empire. The Bishop of the Old Rome took the first place ; 
the Bishop of the New Rome took the second. But the Bishop 
of the Old Rome became an independent power, because, from 
Maximian to Francis the Second, the Emperor of the Old Rome 
was commonly away from his capital. The Bishop of the New 
Rome could not become an —— power, because, from the 
first Constantine to the last, the Emperor of the New Rome was 
commonly present in his capital. As a fact Rome always has 
ruled, but the ruling power has been sometimes the Imperial, 
and sometimes the Papal, power. When the Empire has been 
strong under Justinian, Charles the Great, Henry the Third, or 
Charles the Fifth, the Papacy has had to do pretty much what the 
Empire bade it. But Rome has ruled in either case. She has always 
been the centreof an (Ecumenical power, of a power such as both the 
Empire and the Papacy were in theory, a power not shut up within 
the boundaries of any particular nation, but reaching wherever the 
two lights could shine and the two swords could smite. Rome has 
been an (Ecumenical power down to our own day; it remains to 
be seen whether she can remain an (Ecumenical power any longer. 
No heavier blow could be dealt to her Ecumenical character than 
the change which has just made her the capital of a local 
kingdom. The Rome of Victor Emmanuel is a oe back from 
the universal Rome of Czsars and Pontiffs to the local Rome of the 
Kings and early Consuls. What is to become of the other element 
of the Roman idea, what is to be the fate of the other light, of 
the other sword, perhaps we may know better before long. But 
if Rome from this time onwards simply holds the position of any 
other European capital, its history up to this time will still be 
something which has no — Rome stands out in the history 
of the world without a fellow, and the Papacy, as one of the great 
elements of the abiding greatness of Rome, stands out without a 
fellow also. 

The Mahometan religion, as we have said before, ought in 
fairness to be com , not with one form of Christianity only, 
however great and famous, but with Christianity as a whole. 
But if we compare the particular institution of the Papacy with 
the particular institution of the = the Caliphate will 
surely cut a very poor figure. The Caliph, the successor of the 
Prophet, was Pope and Emperor in one, but he was Emperor 
because he was Pope. For a moment his authority, temporal and 
spiritual, stretched over a dominion almost s ing that of Rome 
herself. But itwas only for a moment; the dominion, both temporal 
and spiritual, broke in pieces. The state of things which was to 
be seen for a short time in Western Christendom in the days of the 
Great Schism has been the normal state of the Mahometan world. 
The Caliphate became a mere name; its bearer became an abject 
dependent upon the rulers of t. Since the days of Selim 
the Ottoman Sultans have claimed to be the lawful holders of the 
office; but it is plain that in their hands the temporal power comes 
first and the spiritual second. ‘The Caliph is no longer Emperor 
because he is Pope; he is Pope because he is Emperor. The 
phenomena of the history of Mahometanism are quite as remark- 
able as the writer to whom we have referred makes them out to 
be. But we say again that the — comparison which was 
drawn out was not a fair one. The Papacy, we maintain, has a 
character of its own, which stands quite by itself among human 
institutions; and it does so, we believe, because it is part of that 

t Roman power which stands alone by itself in history, as 
ring in truth the centre of all history. + 


HORSE-RACING AND MORALITY. 


has lately been displayed in discussing the 
question of the proper limits of State interference with indi- 
vidual action. How far and on what grounds are we justified in 
any case in suppressing practices which may be injurious, but 
of which the evil effects are felt exclusively, or at least primarily, 
by the evildoer? The a age | doctrine, most forcibly expounded 
by Mr. Mill, that nob I, should interfere with anybody else 
except for purposes of self-protection, has been challenged, and 
its validity peremptorily denied. Upon the general moral question 
we do not propose to say anything at the present time; but it 
may be interesting to consider a particular case which is to some 
exteat a good illustration of the wider principle. A very large 
section of the population thoroughly disapproves of horse-racing. 
Although many thousands of human beings have been to Epsom 
Downs this week to see which of half-a-dozen animals could run the 
fastest, a great many more have stayed at home; and no small 
number are of opinion that the holiday-makers have been at 
least tacitly encouraging a | pe which increases the frivolity 
and saps the honesty of who indulge in it. At present 
there is no agitation for suppressing, an amusement which, 
if this view be well founded, is a grave national scandal. 
The most extreme measure proposed is that the House of 
Commons should not honour the performance by adjourning 
expressly in its favour. But, if the principles adopted in other 
eases are applied to this, we may expect in no long time to see a pro- 

sal for more vigorous action. Many people propose to put down 

inking by Act of Parliament. Gambling-houses are already 
illegal, though gambling in all but certain narrowly defined cases 
can be carried on without danger of interference. It would be 
merély a pore of detail to apply the same theories to horse- 
racing. If men are forbidden to gamble with dice in a hell, they 
may, on the same grounds, be forbidden to gamble with horses on 
ap open down. Probably this inference be drawn in a short 


time by the most advanced zealots; and as we grow steadily more 
decorous, if not more virtuous, we shall be asked to put down an 
amusement which already offends the straitlaced and excites 
the contempt of the truly cultivated classes. Let us ask, then, 
what kind of defence might be set up by the faithful few to whom 
the Derby will still be the most solemn observance of the year. 

We may summarily dismiss the good old breed-of-horses argu- 
ment. Whether with or without foundation, it is not desirable to 
produce quicker horses by a method which also produces horsier 
men. It may be a good thing to have a number of Gladiateurs, 
but we don’t want any more specimens than are inevitable of 
touts, prophets, and the whole race of hangers-on to the Turf. 
The apologists of the Derby may of course argue that on the 
whole horse-racing is a harmless if not an ennobling amusement. 
They must give up the sporting-man pure and simple; for there is 
hardly an uglier variety of the human species on earth than the 
betting-book in breeches, who combines the cunning of a civilized 
being with the intellectual apathy of a savage. The genuine old 
British sportsman is a person, however, not quite improved off 
the face of the earth, though he is perhaps more abundant in the 
imagination of penny-a-liners than in real life. But, granting his 
virtues, it will still be hard to prove that they are in any degree 
fostered by the amusement. Can it be seriously argued that any 
man is really the better for acquiring a taste for the Turf? 
Would any sensible father be glad to hear that his son was 
becoming more learned in the genealogy of horses than in art 
or literature? A love for healthy exercise, such as is implied 
in a passion for field sports or athletic games, is in itself a 
good thing, though frequently pushed to extremes. But if such 
a taste is combined with a taste for horse-racing, it is com- 
bined only in the sense in which a spirit of adventure may 
lead to a taste for rash speculation. The virtue, if we may 
dignify it by that name, perhaps passes into the vice by im- 
perceptible degrees, but horse-racing is, to say the best of it, 
at the lowest end of the scale of which manlier forms of amuse- 
ment are at the head. Considering how much is now at stake 
which once appeared to be perfectly secure, and how important it 
therefore is that the richer classes should take a generous view of 
their duties, nobody, when the question is fairly put to him, can 
seriously admire an amusement specially devised for the waste of 
time, money, and energy. If our —s classes are to hold 
their place at the head of society and to meet like men the dangers 
to which all existing institutions are exposed, they must be on 
their guard against those qualities which horse-racing is specially 
adapted to stimulate. A century ago, perhaps, they might be as 
frivolous as they pleased; they might try to kill the great enemy, 
Time, by gambling at their Clubs and at Newmarket, and porn 3 
would think of regarding them as anything but spirited gentlemen, 
enjoying themselves in a manner to their rank. At 
the present day they are more jealously watched; they should 
prove that they are capable of employing for public-spirited ends 
the great influence which they still enjoy. A certain part 
of the population undoubtedly retains a kind of traditional 
respect for all forms of extravagance, and even an excessive 
devotion to horse-racing is considered as adding a certain aristo- 
cratic grace to the character of a social magnate. But the sentiment 
is not one upon which much reliance can be placed. In the 
struggle for existence which is always continuing in a more or 
less covert form, those classes will have the best of it which can 
make themselves most indispensable. If every racehorse were 
sent to the knackers to-morrow, if Tattersall’s were shut up and the 
course at Epsom sold in building lots, the world would rub on 
about as well as before. There would, on the other hand, be an 
irremediable loss if English gentlemen lost the sense of honour, 
the public spirit, or the intellectual cultivation which, with all 
their shortcomings, enables them to play an important part in 
every agency for the national improvement. If society is, in some 
sense, on its trial, which indeed is always more or less true, 
horse-racing encourages precisely the qualities which must tend to 
demoralize and enervate the class with which it is popular. That 
it has any effects upon individuals, that any human being is 
really the better for going upon the Turf, is a proposition too 
audacious to be seriously maintained by its advocates. 

The disciple of Mr. Mill might possibly go on to urge that it is a 
“ self-regarding ” amusement. Those only who indulge in it are 
the worse for it, and nobody else has any right to protest. The 
fact asserted is so far true, that horee-racing does no immediate 
injury to the outside world. The horses do not tread upon 
our toes in a literal sense, and the worst physical evil 
produced is an occasional overcrowding of our streets and a certain 
amount of cruelty to animals. But, admitting that, in a technical 
sense, the evils of the practice are confined to those who take 

rt in it, the case is one of those which illustrate the frequent 
inutility of the distinction. A horse-race does not necessarily 
involve broken heads, or other tangible and assignable physical 
injuries. But its deleterious influences on the population are not 
for that reason the less plainly marked. Anybody who looks at 
the advertisements of sporting newspapers may collect ample 
ee that it encourages reckless gambling amongst large classes, 
We have agreed, for reasons too familiar to be stated over again, 
that lotteries were essentially demoralizing; but, though we have 
no longer State lotteries, we allow this great national lottery or 
system of lotteries to be oarried on upon a vast scale. Nobody 
denies the mischiefs which resulted from the first practice; and it 
is impossible to see how their existence can be consistently denied 
in the other. In fact, their existence is not seriously denied by 
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anybody; but, if admitted, it follows that the plea founded upon 
the supposed limitation of the evil influences is nugatory. Horse- 
racing, with the surroundings which are now inseparable from it, 
encourages young men in ruinous habits; it is as distinctly an 
agency for evil amongst others besides its immediate supporters as 
the gambling-houses or the immoral exhibitions which are most 
righteously i or as any nuisance which spreads fever 
through a neighbourhood. A habit of gambling is as distinctly an 
evil, whether it is or is not as great an evil, as the physical conse- 
uences which result from breathing bad air. Horse-racing spreads 
the habit, as distinctly as inefficient drainage spreads atmospheric 
poison. The argument derived from the limited sphere of the 
evil holds or fails in both cases alike. If a few gentlemen raced 
their horses in their own grounds with no spectators or reporters, 
or if a man chose to keep an open cesspool in his own house in a 
solitary island, it may be that nobody would in either case have a 
right to interfere; but when a whole nation interests itself in the 
race, and a whole town can perceive the effluvia of the cesspool, 
the argument from individual liberty is equally illusory. How- 
ever much we might desire it, we cannot safely treat human beings 
as though they were isolated individuals, when in fact every action 
spreads its influence through a sphere of indefinable extent. 


Another argument from the same source is occasionally used. 
It is objectionable, it is said, to impress a uniform code of conduct 
upon a whole nation. We should desire to cultivate the greatest 
possible variety of types of character, and therefore to have jockeys 
and betting-men as well as lawyers and students of science. There 
are, however, two difficulties in the way of accepting this doctrine. 
In the first place, we may deny that the variety is a desirable one 
to preserve. Ifthe gambling instinct of a nation were suppressed 
altogether, the nation would be the better for it. There are many 
types of human character the extinction of which would cause us 
as little regret as the extinction of the dodo. We don’t want to 
see an everlasting series of generations of the brutes who stamp their 
wives to jelly, of the men whose highest ideal of happiness is beastly 
intoxication, or of those whose nearest approach to intellectual 
amusement is a careful calculation of the odds. If society were 
rendered more monotonous by the suppression of these types, the 
monotony would be an improvement. But we may further dis- 
pute whether it would become more monotonous. A vast amount 
of energy now runs to waste in producing a breed of horses and 
men distinguished by the possession of certain qualities. Cut off 
that particular channel for the display of energy, and the chances 
are that the energy would direct in itself into new channels. Ifa 
young man were forbidden to seek excitement from betting, it is 
conceivable that he might find a nobler mode of employing him- 
self. Possibly, we do not say probably, he might take to political 
life ; and might qualify himself for taking e worthy part in it, after 
the precedent of ,Lord George Bentinck, by studying political 
economy instead of the philosophy of pap ty” Or he might 
take to an adventurous life, and voyages to the North Pole might 
become as popular as the attendance upon horse-races. He might 
extend our knowledge of natural history or of savage tribes. 
There are an infinite number of fields for the investment of human 
energy which are very partially worked, or not worked at all, for 
want of labour; and by stopping the leak through which so much 
good force escapes to no useful purpose, we might direct an equal 
amount of vigour elsewhere. 


It is true that this argument may be applied differently ; and 
indeed it supplies a sufficient ground for objecting to a measure 
which nobody advocates. The love of horse-racing is doubtless 
rather a symptom than a cause. Most of its devotees, we are 
quite ready to believe, are fit for nothing better. They are hope- 
lessly frivolous, and incapable of better modes of amusing them- 
selves; and therefore it is highly probable that they would find 
rather a worse than a better employment of their faculties. 
Gambling cannot be seeet by these rough and ready methods. 
Suppress it on the Turf, and it will flourish the more vigorously on 
the Btock Excha: A man who is at that stage of intellectual 
development at which tossing for halfpence in some more or less 
complex form appears to be a worthy mode of occupying a life, is 
not to be reformed by simply cutting off one of his means of 
amusement. Horse-racing has certain good points, it may be, and 
is therefore superior to other amusements for which that moderate 
excuse cannot be made. All that legislation can do in such 
matters is to exercise a moral pressure by attacking some of the 
grosser forms of a bad practice, when it has a strong weight of 
public opinion behind it. It is doomed to lag behind instead of 
preceding the conscience of the nation ; for otherwise it would onl, 
change the form of the disease, or possibly drive it inwards. tt 
is not for every complaint that we should use the lancet or the am- 
putating knife. It is necessary to wait till the right moment is come, 
till the morbid growth is ready to drop off by itself, and a healthy 
curative dye is certain to be set up in its place. And therefore 
we should fully admit that horse-racing must be left alone, 
oe for ever, but certainly till it has sunk through many 

pths as yet unreached, and is condemned by the moral sense of a 
much larger majority. Meanwhile moral remedies alone are avail- 
able, and some sanguine people ‘~_ that they will purify 
without suppressing the practice. hether there is any ground 
for such anticipations we cannot at present inquire; but so long 
as they exist, they form an additional reason against any decisive 
burgery. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH’S OLD SAVAGE. 


— conductors of the Daily Telegraph are probably dis- 
appointed at the apathy and indifference with which their 
sensational telegrams about the alleged fall of Khiva have been 
received by the public. They were printed in large type with 
portentous headings, and were ——— by ingenious leading 
articles containing a great deal of curious speculation. It is 
idle to argue whether the tele s were true or false. As 
a mere matter of probability the chances are that Khiva has 
fallen, and a prophet would have not risked much who took 
upon himself to predict that event at or about a given date, as 
soon as he knew that the expedition had started. After making 
every allowance for the difficulties of the country, the Khan is a 
pitiful foe for a great Power like Russia, and it may be assumed 
that the Russian Government is quite aware that it cannot aflord 
to suffer even slight reverses in such a field. It may be taken for 
granted that, as far as human foresight goes, the Russians have 
used every precaution to ensure not only success, but instant and 
complete success, and it will be rather extraordinary if it should 
turn out that Khiva has, even by accident, been able to make head 
against the invaders. There is no difficulty in believing that Khiva 
may have fallen; but why anybody should be expected to believe it 
on the bare assertion of the Telegraph, without any confirmatory 
details, passes one’s comprehension. The news was conveyed 
in a laconic message purporting to come by telegraph, and con- 
taining nothing more than a simple statement that Khiva had 
fallen. There was first a telegram without any date or address, 
and then a few days afterwards another, said to be by way 
of Tiflis. On the most favourable construction of these com- 
munications, all that could be said of them was that at 
the places from which they were supposed to have been de- 
spatched there was somebody who believed, whether on good or 
bad authority it was impossible to guess, that Khiva had fallen. 
That there were rumours to this effect at the places in question 
is not improbable, and it may also be assumed that the Telegraph. 
ray the communications in good faith, believing them to 

ave been honestly sent to it. But all this does not touch the 
question why the public should be expected to attach the 
slightest importance to the mere assertion of an anonymous 
Correspondent who can give neither names, dates, latitude, 
nor longitude in support of his statement. Argument would 
be thrown away on such a mockery of news. There is no room 
for reasoning, for there is absolutely nothing to reason about. We 
will put out of question the possibility of the Telegraph know- 
ingly hoaxing the public; but then the Telegraph may have been 
hoaxed itself, or the Telegraph's Correspondent may have been . 
hoaxed. In any case, if what was transmitted was only a rumour, 
it would have been honest to say so. It may very likely turn out 
that at the time the telegrams were published Khiva had in point 
of fact surrendered to the Russians. But, on the other hand, 
there is nothing so deceptive as probabilities. Improbabilities are 
seldom invented, but probability is the fertile source of falsehood 
and conjecture. Whether this news turns out to be true or false 
is immaterial to our argument ; in either case it is by itself un- 
worthy of attention or belief, and we are glad to find that it has 
been so regarded. If the news is true, it is at least singular that 
the Telegraph should so long have had a monopoly of it, and that 
the Russian Government should either be ignorant of its own 
victory or in a conspiracy to conceal it. 

In addition to its vague, mysterious, and unsupported telegrams, _ 
the Telegraph has also published for the enlightenment of the world 
some letters by a Special Correspondent entitled “ Notes by the 
Way.” At the outset it must strike any one that the value of 
these “ Notes,” regarded in any other light than as pure fiction, is 
somewhat impaired by the extreme anxiety of the writer to obli- 
terate all traces of his footsteps, and to conceal whence he has 
come, where he is, and whither he is bound. A more appropriate 
title for this singular correspondence would be “Letters about 
Nothing from Nowhere in Particular.” Attention has been directed 
to an odd literary coincidence in connexion with these letters. 
The Correspondent, dropping to earth for a moment in his myste- 
rious flight to Khiva, meets somewhere on the “ boundary line - 
of the everlasting desert” an old man “whose features look 
doubly grim in their frame of snow-white hair.” The old 
man replies courteously to his salutations, but “ without losing 
for a moment the grand impassibility which is the birthright 
of all Oriental races.” This suggests to the Correspondent 
that there is “a strange weird contrast” between the rail- 
ways and telegraphs of the nineteenth century and “ the. 
tameless guerilla of the Eastern deserts, the same in every 
feature as when his forefathers swept Russia as with a 
whirlwind six hundred years ago.” And so he leaves the - 
“grand, lonely, irreclaimable old savage lingering in the midst 
of a world which has forgotten him.” This description of the - 
old savage was published in the Telegraph of the 30th April, 
but it happens that a fortnight before AU the Year Round : 
published a description of this identical savage, “grand, lonely, . 
irreclaimable,” “doubly grim,” and all the rest of it, as having 
been met with in the eo of Balaklava, where his- 
appearance suggested to the writer precisely the same reflec- 
tions, in almost literally the same words as those used by the 7e/e- 
graph's Correspondent. Borrowing the lan of the latter, we 
should be disposed to say that it is impossible to conceive “a. 
stranger or more touching spectacle” than the meeting of two- 
Correspondents with the same “doubly grim” old savage in two- 
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different parts of the world; but the Telegraph offers a very 
simple explanation of the mystery. It is “ not surprising,” we 
are told, that the old savage should turn up in both the 
articles, because they were written by the same person. This 
Correspondent, we are assured, is a “man of character,” but un- 
fortunately his “strong mental impressions” were a little too 
much for him, and so he saw—or at least wrote—double. It 
— all very well for the Teleyrapa, knowing the writer, not 
to be surprised at his coming across the same old savage wherever 
he goes, or pretends to go; but it is only natural that innocent 
readers should be rather perplexed by such an odd repetition of 
identical incidents in different parts of the world. It is perhaps 
even more wonderful that the same Correspondent should meet 
the old savage twice in this way than that two Correspondents 
should each meet him once. The Zelegraph seems to think that 
when it has explained that it has secured for the future a mono- 
poly of this gentleman’s savages, and that the only real genuine 
old savage is henceforth to be found in its own columns, there is 
an end of the matter. The candour of the Telegraph is a curious 
example of simplicity or effrontery. Its admission that it sees 
nothing “ surprising” in the conduct of its Correspondent enables 
us to gauge the degree of literary honesty with which it is satis- 
fied on the part of its statf. The Teleyraph says it stands on its 
reputation, and complains that its contemporaries refuse to acknow- 
ledge its enterprise. Its enterprising character is certainly not 
unknown. The astronomical feats of its Paris Correspondents 
have certainly not been forgotten. It would appear that these 
gentlemen have carte blanche for turning on a moon whenever they 
want one, and twice within a short period they have produced the 
luminary, regardless of expense and almanacks, in order to enliven 
their graphic sketches. The Telegraph must not be surprised if 
its “old savage” is put in the same category as its handy moons. 
We do not know how many of this wonderful Correspondent’s 


letters have been published, but we have read a couple of them, | 


and we must say that, apart altogether from the incident of the 
old savage, the letters are on the face of them about as absolutely 
worthless as anything of the kind could be. It does not in the 
least matter where the letters were written or posted, or whether 
the Correspondent ever saw the things he describes. It is enough 
to say that they contain nothing which could not have been 
written just as well in London. The writer explains that, as the 
Russians have refused to permit any Correspondents to accompany 
the expedition, he is obliged to keep his movements secret, and he 
pleads that he must not be “accused of want of clearness or 
candour” if he is “for the present sometimes vague as to the 
exact dates” of hisletters or the places whence they are forwarded, 
The first letter contains neither date nor address. The addresses 
in the other letter, “ On the Hills,” “On the Road,” are, we 
should imagine, well calculated to bafile the curiosity of the 
Russian generals. This necessity for secrecy on the part of the 
Correspondent is certainly a — good reason why he should be 
as vague and indefinite as possible, but it affords a still stronger 
and more obvious reason for not writing any letters at all. It is 
hardly worth while to print four or five columns of corre- 
oo by a writer whose great object is to conceal as 
ectually as he can where he has been. We are told that “the 
shadow of doom is deepening over Khiva,” and that the writer has 
been at Jericho, and was once in a Russian theatre in company 
with a Russian general. Then we have half-a-dozen lines of 
vague gossip from Moscow, some loose details about Khiva taken 
from well-known travellers, and a long description of a Russian 
eating-house, where, it seems, the guests drink tea, smoke, and 
eat cabbage-soup. But all this is not exactly news about Khiva. 
Our expectations are raised when the Correspondent meets “a tra- 
veller who is said to have passed through the Khivan territory 
from point to point,” and again, when he anda Russian officer, 
in some other nameless region, “plunge into a discussion upon 
Central Asia, a subject in which he (the officer) is completely at 
home.” But, unfortunately, nothing comes of it. You see, it the 
poor fellow were for a moment to divulge anything in the 
shape of information, the Russian generals—who are of course 
kept well supplied with files of the Daily Telegraph—would at 
once be down on him. He isobligedto confine himself to fine 
writing about “the insignificant States which form the milestones 
of history,” “ the little Syrian town” which had “ the power to 
— Europe upon Asia in an avalanche of ruin,” about 
ussian tea-shops and villages, and a street fight, and “the 
sudden bursting of a mountain storm,” and “a brave old song” 
he “learned years ago in one of the little log-built hamlets that 
dot the endless level of central Russia from a handful of Crimean 
veterans,” in order that the Russian generals may be thrown off 
the scent, and led to fancy that he is still in Fleet Street. There 
is a story of a French married lady who desired to have a portrait 
of her lover, but directed the painter to make it as unlike him as 
— so that her husband might not recognize the features. 
he Correspondent of the Telegraph, in his terror of Russian 
generals, appears to have set himself a somewhat similar task, 
and to be executing it with considerable success. Only, if the 
Russians do not know what to make of him, neither does the 
British public. It would surely have been simpler not to write 
any letters at all. 
it may be admitted that the impudent emptiness of this corre- 
spondence, and the equally impudent pretentiousness with which 
it has been put forth, are a novelty in English journalism, it is 
absurd to call staff of this kind news. We say nothing of the 
authenticity of the letters or the character of the writer, but any- 


body who reads them can see that they are a mere flux of fine 
writing, and that they do not throw the slightest light upon the 
Khivan expedition, or anything connected with it. They are 
simply flimsy sketches of familiar objects of Russian life, to 
which an attempt has been made to attach a factitious interest by 
heading them “ Khiva Expedition.” As for the telegrams about 
the fate of Khiva, they would no doubt be important if they were 
true; but there is no means of knowing whether they are true or 
not, and nobody in his senses would believe a naked assertion of 
this kind without anything to confirm it, or to supply a means of 
testing it. Mr. Gladstone observed at the Literary Pima Dinner that 
the press tends at the present day rather to rapidity than 
solidity, and that it is too fond of excitement ; and the observation 
is undoubtedly true. Rapidity and freshness are of course im- 
portant in news, but after all freshness is not everything, and it is 
better to wait a day or two, or even a week or two, for safe, trust- 
worthy intelligence than to be served with wild sensational tele- 
grams and letters which are really not news atall. The first 
essential of news is that it shall be worthy to be believed, and 
for our own part we prefer the old-fashioned prosaic paragraphs 
to the flashy, frothy rhetoric and “ strong mental impressions” of 
Special Correspondents. It is impossible not to observe in certain 
journals a dangerous confusion between romance and facts. It 
seems to be thought necessary to present facts as much as possible 
in a romantic form, so as to read like a chapter ina novel; but 
in the nature of things facts cannot be treated in this style without 
a good deal of trimming and adulteration, and there isa suspiciously 
easy step between dressing up facts like fiction and passing off 
fiction for fact. The newspapers may depend upon it that they 
cannot do better than stick to hard, solid facts, and keep as far 
as possible from the dangerous borderland between the novel and 
the news-letter. 


PAPAL ELECTIONS. 


MAY of our contemporaries, both English and foreign, were 
avi very busy of late with conjectures about the probable suc- 
cessor of Pius [X., whose health, if we may trust the Lancet, is 
in a sufficiently alarming state. One Florentine newspaper some 
weeks ago actually devoted an elaborate article to demonstrating, 
to its own entire satisfaction, that a particular Cardinal, whom it 
named, must and certainly would be the next Pope. If we felt 
disposed, as we do not, to hazard any conjecture on the subject, 
it would be that the alleged favourite would certainly not be 
elected. We have a profound distrust, abundantly justified by 
the regulations and the history of Papal Conclaves, of the value 
of any predictions on the subject. That the unbroken tradition 
of three centuries and a half, of always electing an Italian Car- 
dinal to the supreme pontiticate, will not be violated on the first 
occasion when its violation would be interpreted as a virtual sur- 
render of the claim to temporal sovereignty, might be safely 
assumed even without the assurances of the Voce della Verita ; 
and it is the only assumption which has any adequate basis. But 
while we disclaim all intention of adding one more to the various 
arbitrary guesses that have been put forward, our readers may 
like to have some more accurate informatign than is generally 
possessed of the existing conditions of the problem. What 
are the rules for conducting Papal elections; how they have 
practically worked; and how far they are subject to modi- 
tication—are matters, not of opinion, but of fact. But they 
are facts with which the general public is very imperfectly 
acquainted. We have on former occasions traced in some detail 
the growth of legislation on this subject since the election was 
first contined by a Bull of Nicholas lI. in 1059 to the College 
of Cardinals, and we cannot attempt to go over all the ground 
again here.* But we may briefly point out what is of special 
interest at this moment—the course of proceedings usually 
followed on the death of a Pope—and examine how far, if at all, it 
is liable to variation in special emergencies. With the civil inci- 
dents of an interregnum, such as the suspension of all judicial 
business and the liberation of prisoners, we need not now concern 
ourselves, as Rome is no longer under Papal government. 

On the decease of the Pope the Cardinal Camerlingoat once 
becomes the principal personage, and it was formerly one of his 
first duties to direct the Senators of Rome to toll the great bell on 
the capitol, only rung on this occasion and at the opening of the 
Carnival. He receives and breaks ‘the ring of the fisherman,” 
consigns the Pope’s body to the penitentiaries of the Vatican 
Basilica, and takes an inventory of the contents of the Aposto- 
lical Palace. For each of the nine days intervening between 
the death of the Pope and the beginning of the Conclave, 
a meeting of Cardinals with special ceremonies is prescribed, the 
first three days being mainly occupied with the obsequies of the 
deceased Pontiff. On the tenth day the Cardinals are solemnly 
immured, according to the letter of the law, in the palace where 
the Pope dies; but from 1455 to 1823 every Conclave was held in 
the Vatican, and since the death of Pius VIL, in the Quirinal in 
1823, it has always met there. The next Conclave, it may be 
presumed, will revert to the earlier practice. Here, then, on the 
evening of the tenth day the Cardinals are immured in their 
“ cells,” and in theory cut off from all intercourse with the outer 
world; though in fact, as Father Theiner admits, the rule has 
never been strictly maintained, and in our own day Conclaves 


* See Saturday Review, February 22, 1368, “ Papal Conclaves”; June 
22, 1872, “ Right of Veto in Conclave.” 
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have no pretensions to greater secrecy than generally pervades 
Cabinets, except that the prescribed arrangements afford peculiar 
facilities for secrecy when it is desired to observe it. After 
proving their right to the suffrage—and no Cardinal below the 
rank ot a sub-deacon can vote without special licence from the 
late to the election, which is conducted in a 
manner so elaborate as almost inevitably to defy all previous 
calculations. Of the three recognized modes of election, that by 
“ inspiration” may be at once set aside as a mere abstract theory, 
though several instances have occurred of ncerted acclama- 
tion, which is easily confounded with it. The election by com- 
mise, where a disunited body of Cardinals agrees to delegate 
its powers to a small Committee, was last adopted in 
1304, in the case of Clement V., but it is said to have been pro- 
in the third month of the long Conclave held at Venice 
which terminated in the election of Pius VII. The ordinary 
method is by ballot, consisting first of a simple ballot, and then, 
unless some one candidate has obtained a majority of two-thirds, 
exclusive of his own vote, follows what is called accessus, whereby 
each elector either repeats his former vote or transfers it—i.e. “ ac- 
cedes ”—to some candidate whose name has already come outof the 
ballot-box. This double process may be repeated on the same day. 
It of course gives scope for all kinds of manceuvres, and a very com- 
mon one is to put forward sham candidates, generally with the 
object of eliciting, and thus getting rid of, the veto hitherto 
exercised by the three Catholic Powers (Austria, France,and Spain) 
which can only be exercised once. It is most probable that in the 
next election the right of veto, which never had any statutable 
foundation, and is only between two and three centuries old, will 
be disputed, just asthe right of the Catholic Governments to send 
ambassadors to the Vatican Council was disallowed, on the ground 
that they no longer support the exclusive claims of the Church. 
Any claim urged on behalf of Protestant Governments, such as 
Prussia, would certainly be rejected. Of the ceremonies that 
follow election we need not here speak, but on the actual working 
of the system a word shall be said presently. Meanwhile it is 
important to inquire, in reference to the future, whether the 
existing regulations are under all circumstances held to be abso- 
lutely binding, the more so as’ vague rumours are current of 
Pius IX.’s having provided for their suspension, iffound advisable, 
in the election of his successor. 

The decrees on which the composition and action of the Conclave 
chiefly rest are mainly three; the first, of Nicholas II. in 1059, 
restricting the franchise to the College of Cardinals; the second, 
of Alexander ITI. in 1179, requiring a majority of at least two- 
thirds of the votes for a valid election ; and the last, of Gregory X. in 
1274, prescribing the interval of nine days, the immuring of the 
Cardinals, and the method of procedure. Except in the abnormal 
instance of the election of Martin V. by the Council of Constance, 
after his predecessor had been deposed, and partially in one or 
two other cases, these regulations have always in fact been 
observed. But it is not the less certain that in theory they are 
liable to very considerable modification. Adrian VI. actually 
abrogated the famous Bull of his predecessor, Gregory X., which 
remained in abeyance through six  pontificates. A mere 
important case is that of Gregory XI., who had brought 
back the Holy See from Avignon, and, in order to secure its 

rmanent re-establishment at Rome, which was endangered 
y the predominant French influence among the Cardinals, 
suspended by a Bull in 1378 all existing regulations about the 
Conclave, even empowering it to elect by a simple majority 
of votes; and this coup d'état, as it has been called, was held 
by ecclesiastical public opinion to be certainly justified under the 
critical circumstances of the time. But the most memorable 
precedent, both as coming much nearer our own day and because 
the Bull is, we believe, still in force, occurred in the reign of 
Pius VI., who was really suffering at the hands of Napoleon the 
persecution of which Pius IX. so loudly complains. In February 
1797, when strong pressure was being put upon him to revoke 
his condemnation of the civil constitution of the French clergy—a 
ee pry which the Cardinals urged him to resist at all costs—the 

t of a Brief was proposed, ere fr the occasion of the 
next election only, the prescribed interval of nine days before 
aig 9 Conclave, but it was never even transcribed. On the 
30th December following, however, a Bull, Christi Ecclesia 
regend@, was really promulgated, giving a similar dispensation, 
which was to hold good for any grave emergency threatening the 
free action of the electoral body. And even this appeared 
next year inadequate to the gravity of the crisis. One of the 
leading Cardinals, Antonelli (no relative of his present name- 
sake in the Sacred College), pressed, and had almost induced, 
Pius VI. to sign a Bull superseding all the enjoined rites and 
conditions of Papal elections, except the requirement of a 
majority of two-thirds, and allowing votes to be. given 
by proxy; but the Cardinals took alarm at so extensive 
an innovation, and the scheme was suffered to drop. Yet some 
months later (Nov. 13, 1798) another Bull was actually issued 
With the assent of the Cardinals, Quum nos superiori anno, 
which is even more comprehensive in its dispensing clauses than 
Antonelli’s rejected draft, except that it omits the permission for 
proxies, It was to apply to the Conclave immediately following, 


the prohibition of canvassing for any specific candidate during the 
Pope’s lifetime, and the requirement of a majority of two-thirds, 
which Gregory XI. had, it will be remembered, in one particular 
case dispensed with. Still more recently Gregory XVI., during the 
troubles in the earlier part of his reign, drew up a document with 
his own hand, empowering the Cardinals to to an 
election, if necessary, immediately on his death. It was, how- 
ever, never published; and was found in the drawer of his 
writing-table after his death. | What provision of a similar 
kind Pius IX. may have made we cannot say, but he is 
sure to have had these precedents before his mind. | At the same 
time it is obvious that no active interference with the liberty 
of election is at all likely to be attempted on his decease, while 
on the other hand a much shorter interval than that ibed 
will in these days of telegraphs and railroads enable the most 
distant Cardinals to reach Rome. It may therefore be anticipated 
that the proceedings will, in the main at least, be conducted ac- 
cording to established precedents, and hence it is worth while to 
inquire, in conclusion, how the existing system is found to work. 

hose who wish to study the process of election in detail, in a 
case where a second Englishman narrowly missed the tiara, ma 
read a pretty full account of the Conclave of 1550 in Dean Hook's 
Life of Cardinal Pole. Pole himself, although the chosen candi- 
date of one of the two parties among the Cardinals, quietly occupied 
his leisure hours during the period of “immurement” in composing 
a treatise on the Duties of the Papal Office. The Conclave, how- 
ever, actually terminated, after an abundance of plotting and 
counterplotting, as so often happens, in the election of one of 
the unlikeliest members of the Sacred College, who took the 
name of Julius III. He was chosen by acclamation, arranged 
beforehand, after all the favourites had for various reasons 
failed. But it will be more immediately to the purpose to 
refer to the last Conclave in 1846. Then, as now, the Sacred 
College had been carefully filled with strong Conservatives, 
nearly all of whom were nominees of the late Pope, and 
Gregory XVI., who had attained the age of eighty, died 
suddenly at the last, as may not improbably be the case with his 
still more venerable successor. There were two parties in the 
Conclave, the strongest headed by Lambruschini, the late Secre- 
tary of State; the other by Bernetti, who had held the same 
office under previous Popes. Of the possible candidate of the 
latter, or Roman party, as it was termed, from its leading 
members happening to be Romans, Mastai Ferretti was the least 
known or spoken of. Yet a series of accidents, originating 
in the folly of Lambruschini—who, in defiance of the 
accepted usage of the last two centuries, never to elect a 
former Secretary of State, endeavoured to secure the triple 
crown for himself—resulted on the second day in the election 
of Mastai Ferretti, a reputed Liberal, by a strictly reactionary 
Conclave. On the first morning, June 15, Lambruschini had 
fifteen votes and Mastai twelve, twenty-three more being dis- 
tributed among other candidates. A second balloting and accessus 
the same afternoon had reduced Lambruschini’s votes to thirteen, 
while Mastai now had seventeen. Only fifty Cardinals were 
present out of sixty-two, then the full number living, and they 
were anxious to get the matter settled before the arrival of their 
remaining colleagues; and as Lambruschini was now discovered 
to have no chance, his numbers on the morning of the sixteenth 
sank to eleven, while Mastai had twenty-six votes. ‘I'he Opposi- 
tion, or Roman purty, were now resolved to make a push to carry 
their man, and that same afternoon the result of the accessus gave 
Mastai thirty-six votes, above two-thirds of the fifty electors 
present, while Lambruschini had only eight. Cardinal Acton’s 
influence was believed to have turned the scale. Next morning 
arrived Cardinal Gaysruck armed with the Austrian veto, which 
would have arrested the election of Pio Nono if it had come twelve 
hours sooner. Cardinal Gizzi had been the general favourite, and 
the surprise in Rome at the result of the Conclave was universal. 
The name of the new Pontiff was almost unknown, and had never 
come into the betting. We must apologize for so profane an 
allusion in so sacred a connexion, but in fact the princes of the 
Church themselves, as well as the outside public, are wont to in- 
dulge the Roman passion for gambling during Conclave time. 
Ina very graphic description of the Conclave of 1829 Stendhal 
tells us that he witnessed a Cardinal playing in the lottery through 
the wheel which served for the conveyance of meals to the 
immured denizens of the Quirinal. Whether this incident will be 
repeated in the next election we do not presume to surmise, but 
nobody ought to be surprised if the name of the successful can- 
didate should turn out to be as little known or anticipated as 
was the name of Mastai Ferretti in 1846; less known it hardly 
can be. The most philosophical frame of mind in view of a Papal 
election is credo quia improbabile. 


MR. AYRTON AND THE LAW COURTS, 
| x must be ——- confessed that even Mr. Ayrton has at 
a 


last become somewhat monotonous. His merit in his own 
particular line of performance is, we gladly acknowledge, un- 


| diminished, for talents such as his are do not depend upon the 


and to all others occurring under equally adverse circumstances ; | 
and it is, we presume, still in force. The Cardinals are left perfectly | 


ree to confer among themselves, on the Pope’s death, as to the 
time and mode of election, even the practice of immuring the 


fashions of the passing hour. The falling off is in his audiences 
and in the managers with whom he has contracted an engage- 
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after a few more seasons the musical world would have devoutly 
rayed that Paganini might have been induced to procure a second 
Fadle-string. So the famous character of Bluff, the honest Minister, 
which seemed likely some two seasons since to make the fortune 
of the representative of that distinguished borough which once 
reckoned the Orton family among its constituents, has actually 
become a drug upon the repertory because nobody will be found 
to give a . One after another, those patrons of high 
dramatic art who used to come to the fore and call for the favourite 
have had to abstain from inviting a performance in which 
the staleness of the matter was so little compensated for by 
the finish of the comedian’s manner. Perhaps the managers 
also, as we have hinted, were in fault for fighting shy of their 
old friend under the consciousness that the day could not be 
far distant when the appeal would have to be made to the 
meral public for renewed support. They may have become a 
ttle nervous in putting forward a performer who was at each 
successive appearance as likely to provoke the resentment of 
the audience by his arrogance as to entertain them by the 
finished audacity of his personification. Mr. Gregory accordingly 
deserves much credit for having dared, at a moment of the Session 
when the House of Commons was settling down into calm 
stupidity—when Dublin University had passed into the limbo of 
settled questions, while Father O’Keeffe was for the moment a 
tabooed Parliamentary name, when Mr. Miall had been snuffed 
out, and Mr. Whalley had forgotten to sing, and even Mr. 
Delahunty was cherishing a brooding silence—to get up in his 
place and call —_ the shrinking veteran to repeat one of those 
performances which used to bring down the House in days when 
a general election, even with the old dread of the hustings 
superadded, was no more than the muffled rumour of some far-oif 
mity. 

Mr. Gregory, who possessed the advantage of speaking from a 
— experience of our judicial system, and who could 
imself, asa former President of the Incorporated Law Society, 


-claim no small share in maturing the scheme of a concentrated 


Palace of Justice, placed the necessity of proceeding with the build- 


ving of the new Law Courts on a business-like basis. Money that 
had been voted in 1865 and 1867 for the work had for five 


years remained unproductive, and, reckoning the lost interest at 
30,000l., this would represent 150,000/. “But that was not 
all. By the provisions of the Act of 1865, the Government were 
bound to pay all the rates and taxes to which the houses which 


-had been removed from the site were subject; and as those rates 
. and taxes amounted to 9,000/. a year or more, making for the five 
years 45,000/.,a sum of about 200,000/. had been substantially 


wasted.” This loss Mr. Osborn Morgan, who followed, placed 
at the still higher figure of 250,000/., while both he and Mr. 


»Gregory treated the concentration of the Law Courts as a 


necessary element in the fusion of jurisdiction. Mr. Ayrton’s 
reply was a masterly mosaic of irrelevant issues and of evasions 
of the substantial question. The “public and the administrators 
of justice ” had been, he asserted, “subject for centuries” to 
the dispersion of the Courts. Nodoubt; but the statement is 
@ truism, unless it were intended to lead to the inference that 
so long as Ayrton reigned in Whitehall Place fresh years 
should be added to the already elapsed centuries. Dut then 


it Me ar that the legal profession had been going on for 


centuries with a system of jurisprudence that was now 
erroneous”; a statement which, if it means 
anything, embodies the wonderful assertion that the consti- 
tution of the courts which administer ,the jurisprudence, and 
the quality of the jurisprudence which is administered in those 

d the same thing. But then, after a scheme, 
which at the prices of five years since would have repre- 
sented an outlay of 1,500,000/. for site and buildings, had 


seve. 


‘been officially ratified, a larger plan to house more courts and 


offices on a wider area was formulated and yy yee laid 
aside, and the undertaking was further delayed by the proposed 
transference of the building to the Thames Embankment. All 
this was interesting ancient history, but it carried with it no 
answer to Mr. Gregory’s plain question. ‘he recapitulation of 
the incidents which intervened to delay the preparation of Mr. 
Street’s plan for a building on the Carey Street site, upon the 


_reduced scale to which the Government ultimately consented, 


would, if it had been fairly told, have been more to the point. 
Very good care was, however, taken that the whole case should 
asks omy although the one certain fact which came out 


through the First Commissioner’s haze of words, was that the 


architect at all events was not to blame; and so Mr. Ayrton 


went off into a handsome eulogy of himself for having materially 


‘cut down Sir Gilbert Scott’s Home and Colonial Offices, and of 


Mr. Cardwell for having cost the country 5,000/. in changing the 
style of the London University. 

The upshot of all this dissonant array of unconnected facts was 
that Parliament was whipped and sent to bed with the severe 
grandmotherly snub that “the House could not take a more 
unwise step to cut into the middle of the negotiations which 
were now going on.” The one thing which Mr. Ayrton took 
care not to say, but which the House naturally inferred from 
his silence, was that there was something in the rumour which 
-asserted that, after the smallest and plainest building suitable for 
the complex p of our Law Courts, without being in discord 
‘with the national dignity, had been arranged between the Govern- 
ment and the architect, that building, on the opening of the tenders, 
was to be discarded, simply because by the recent rise of prices the 


precise sum which would two years ago have symbolized that 
structure could no longer carry it through. Mr. Street had on trial 
shown himself both scrupulous and successful in keeping with 
inexorable frugality within the 750,000/. of 1871, and he was 
therefore to be punished by being ordered to mutilate his structure, 
to the detriment of justice and the inconvenience of suitors, 
no less than to the damage of art. It was in particular felt 
that the one conspicuously noble feature of the design—a feature 
which above all the others had been in the first instance dictated to 
him by the Commission—the Central Hall, was in jeopardy. 
It was net therefore wonderful that member after member rose 
on each side of the House to “know the reason why,” and that, 
with the slight exception of Mr. Eustace Smith’s feeble 
support, the First Commissioner was left absolutely friendless. 
In the meanwhile Mr. Lowe was absent, and Mr. Gladstone 
sat on in unexcited silence. We are accordingly not without 
hope that in this case the growl of the First Commissioner may 
after all not prove to be the voice of the British Government. 
Whatever the Ministry may have said or done, or whatever may 
be in store for it to say or do, to the mortification of its sup- 
eng and the exultation of a buoyant Opposition, it will, wa 

ope, at least spare itself the disgrace of having consented to dis- 
figure the Palace of Justice in order to gratify the petulant 
humour of the senior member for the Tower Hamlets, 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION PETITIONS AND CORRUPT 
PRACTICES. 


hy may be well to remind Her Majesty's Government, and espe-~ 
cially the law officers, that the Parliamentary Elections Act 
which created the present of trying Parliamentary election 
petitions expires at the end of this Session. It was originally 
provided that it should expire at the end of last Session; but 
the Attorney and Solicitor General, who introduced last year a 
Bill of renewal with some few additions (Corrupt Practices Bill), 
did not proceed with it, and at the end of the Session there was 
nothing to be done but simply to renew the existing Act for a 
twelvemonth. 

We are now in the fifth year of trials of election petitions by 
Judges of the Superior Courts proceeding to the places of origin 
to try them. One result of this system is to give three Judges a 
year of rest and idleness in every year save the one immediately 
following a general election; but it might — be possible to 
secure their services on more economical terms. It would be well 
also if we could hope from the Government a careful consideration 
of the policy of the present system of election trials, with regard 
to trusting for any and all inquiry to the willingness of petitioners 
to bear the burden of a costly and uncertain suit; and also with 
regard to the assimilation, under the operation of the Act, of 
election petition inquiries to trials at Nisi Prius as to costs, re- 
quirement of before trials, &c. 

The Act of 1868 was immediately followed by a general 
election, and the numerous election petitions of 1869 were, in 
England, tried by three Judges of high calibre, whose eminent 
fitness to make the best of the Act no one would dispute. The 
great acumen of Mr. Justice Willes, unhappily lost to us, and of 
Mr. Justice Blackburn, and the sturdy sense and sound feeling of 
Baron Martin, were employed in England on the many petitions 
arising out of the general election of 1868. It so happened that 
in 1869 a Committee of the House of Commons was sitting on 
Parliamentary and Municipal Elections—that Committee out of 
which the Ballot has sprung—and the Committee, before terminating 
its labours, naturally sought to obtain the advice of the three very 
distinguished Judges whom we have named as to the operation 
and efficiency of the new Parliamentary Elections Act, founded 
on their observations and reflections in their election trial circuits, 
It might be supposed that it would naturally have been the desire 
of the Government, in framing their Bill of last year “To Amend 
the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act and the Parliamentary 
Elections Act, 1868,” to show careful deference to the suggestions 
of Justices Willes and Blackburn and Baron Martin. The Bill 
was probably concocted in a hurry, and it will be an advantage 
of delay that more attention can now be given to those suggestions, 
It would indeed be strange if the Government, in framing a 
measure of amendment, neglected to seek the assistance of the 
Judges who administered the Act, and found many blots and 
shortcomings in it. The Bill of last year was to be called the 
“ Corrupt Practices Act, 1872,” and it contained a provision for 
prohibiting the use of rooms in public-houses, which had been 
recommended by the Committee of 1869. The Government might 

thaps go further and close ee on the day of election. 
aun Martin recommended this inthe most emphatic terms, “I 
have,” he said, “a very strong opinion indeed, that the public-houses 
ought tobe closed on theday of polling. Ithink the quantity ofdrink 
on the day of polling, and the state in which many voters were 
alleged to have come up to vote, were perfectly scandalous; they 
were so drunk in two or three cases that they did not know who 
they came to vote for. In one case, at Norwich, the voter would 
insist on voting for Patterson and Steward, the brewers there.” 
Much evidence was given before the Committee of 1869 to the 
same effect as Baron Martin’s strong _—. But the Committee, 
while declaring their opinion that the closing of public-houses 
‘ would tend to the tranquillity and purity of elections,” abstained 
from recommending it, because “‘ we fear that the inconvenience to 
the public generally of such a measure would be so great as to aut- 
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weigh its advantages.” When the Committee reported, there 
wis two days to be thought of, the nomination day and the day 

f polling. But the ot measure of last year has done away 
with public nominations, and all the turmoil and excitement con- 
nected with them, It might perhaps be possible to make pro- 
vision for exceptional cases of inconvenience or hardship in 
legislating for the general closing of public-houses for one day, the 
day of 2 Three members of the Committee, Mr. C. 
Villiers, Mr. Leatham, and Mr. Fawcett, opposed the passage in 
the Committee’s Report expressing a fear as to public incon- 
ienced t difficulty in certain f 

e experien c in ce cases 0 
exceptionally large in obtaining absolute proof of 
any case of infraction of law voiding a seat under the statute. 
All the three Judges strongly recommended an enactment that 
extravagant or unreasonable expenditure should vacate a seat. 
Mr. Justice Blackburn su gested. that any expenditure exceeding 
se. a head should for this purpose be declared unreasonable. 
“TI think it well worthy of consideration,” said Baron Martin, 
“whether there should not be an enactment that extravagant 
general expenditure, and I will limit it to that, should void 
the seat; whether 7,000/. at Bradford, or 9,000/. at West- 
minster, should not of itself void the seat.” Another suggestion 
was very forcibly put by the Judges, that they should be enabled 
to unseat for an ——— of illegalities visitable under 
the statute only by penalties, such as conveyance of voters, 
voting of persons paid for employment in the election, &c., 
showing by extensive adoption a deliberate design to violate 
the law, and constructively proving systematic corruption. In 
the dropped Bill of last year the hiring of rooms in public- 
houses was made an offence punishable with a fine not — 
zol. This might do for one case, or two, though there woul 
hardly exist a sufficient motive for prosecution ; but if it came to 
the hiring of a large number—of 158, as was done for Mr. Ripley 
at the last general election at Bradford—is there not reason in the 
suggestion of the Judge that such wholesale illegality should itself 
void a seat? 

Mr. Justice Willes may | remonstrated against the insufficiency 
of the present provision in the Corrupt Practices Act against the 
giving of refreshments to voters on the days of nomination and 
polling, and advised that any giving of refreshments or treat- 
ing within a week before the election by a candidate or his 
agent should void a seat. The.4th section of the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1854 defines “ treating ” which voids an election 
as an act done “corruptly ” or “for the purpose of corruptly in- 
fluencing.” The 23rd section of the same Act makes “the giving 
or me po be given to any voter, on the day of nomination or 
day of polling, on account of such voter having polled or being 
about to poll, any meat, drink, or entertainment by way of refresh- 
ment” an ill act, punishable by a fine of forty shillings for 
each offence. Mr. Justice Willes’s opinion on this state of the 
law is eminently worthy of attention :— 

1 do not believe in the effect of treating people a long time before the 
election ; but with respect to numbers of those who have been put on the 
register under the Act of 1867, to speak plainly, I do believe in the effect 
of treating upon them while the simmer is on; and I should say, with 
respect to that 4th section, that it seems to me to be too strait-laced by 
reason of making corrupt intention essential; and, with respect to the 
23rd section, it has two defects ; first of all, it is limited to the day of the 
nomination and the day of the poll. I think that is too short; I think a 
week at least might be dicoak te the effect of the treating ; and I also 
think that the 36th section, which at present annuls an election on account 
of treating within the 4th section only, ought to be made to include the 
23rd section, and that any person who gives voters drink within a short 
time before the election on account of their being voters, whether with a 
corrupt intention or not, ought to be held to do a thing which is so sus- 
— — 8o likely to lead to ill consequences that the election ought to 

vol 
This was the deliberate opinion of a most acute, conscientious, 
and public-spirited Judge, and deserves the attention of the 
Government. There are many other valuable recommendations 
and suggestions in the evidence given by Mr. Justice Willes and 
by Mr. Justice Blackburn and Baron Martin in 1869. The Judges 
took a large and liberal view of legislation against corrupt prac- 
tices. They objected to the extent to which the employment of 
paid canvassers was permitted, as a fruitful source not only of 
expense, but of chicanery and corruption. They pleaded for further 
representation of the public interest in election inquiries than their 
own powers under the Act permit. A public prosecutor, without 
which the public interest of purity of election is at the mercy of 
private caprice and convenience, was suggested for serious con- 
sideration. The reduction of expenditure, an obvious effect of 
which is to deter men of only he son means from candidatures, 
was considered, as well as the prevention of actual corruption. 
“Ought you not,” asked Mr. C. Villiers of Justice Willes, “ to 
disco as much as possible anything that is unnecessary in 
the way of expenditure?” “ Undoubtedly,” replied the Judge, 
“otherwise you give a rich dullard the advantage over a poor 
man of intellect.” We shall be glad if, in view of a not distant 
general election, these remarks may serve to stimulate the Govern- 
ment to apply itself to a necessary duty. ‘There is yet time to do 
apes effectual before this Session expires. Let the law 
officers of the Crown cause to be prepared a précis of the evi- 
dence given in'1869 by Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, and Baron Martin—let their leading recommendations be 
formulated—let the two survivors and other Judges who have 
since tried elections be consulted, and let the Government then 
give careful consideration to the deliberate recommendations of the 


Ju and they may yet introduce before the end of the Session 
a substantial measure for continuing and improving the Parlia- 
mentary Elections Act of 1868. It is very desirable that a 
serious effort should be made to ensure a considerable diminution 
of corruption and expenditure before we are embarked in another 
general election. 


GALLOWS LITERATURE. 


is old lady who liked to enjoy her murders ought certainly 
to have been a subscriber to the New York Herald. The 
readers of that famous journal have lately supped full of horrors. 
Hanging, we are told, is by no means “ played out” in New York, 
and the faculty of writing about hanging was never developed to 
such perfection. We have before anid the admirable manner 
in which the powers of imagination and observation are made to 
co-operate in producing the Herald’s reports of interesting occur- 
rences. The bewildered reader is tossed hither and thither on the 
flood of eloquence, and, like “the pale pilot” at the mouth of the 
Orinoco, he 
seeks in vain 
Where rolls the river, where the main ; 

or, in other words, he cannot separate fact from fiction in the 
exciting narrative. We have before us an article headed ‘ Nixon’s 
Nemesis,” which begins by stating in plain prose that Michael 
Nixon died on the gallows at New York on the morning of the 
16th May. He quarrelled about the right of the road with Charles 
H. Phyfer, pulled out a revolver and shot him through the head, 
so that he died within ten minutes. He was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, and found, to his astonish- 
ment and dismay, that the sentence would be carried into 
effect. The respectable inhabitants of New York, who, according 
to the Herald, were lately inquiring “what they should do to be 
saved,” have answered their own question by hanging a few of the 
atrocious ruffians by whom their city was infested. Nixon sank 
to abject terror when he lost hope. He held affecting interviews 
with his wife and children, and a reporter was present, or dreamed 
that he was present, with a note-book all the time. “The Herald 
of yesterday contained an account of his farewell to his children, 
of his affectionate parting from his wife. It was not his last.” 
The market was propitious for a few more parting words. A 
positively last final interview was held. Speech was almost 
choked by emotion, and yet the reporter managed to catch eve: 
word. After parting from his wife Nixon returned sadly to his 
cell. He looked around. “ All was so still and silent.” He 
sat down and was evidently still thinking of his wife. “ He mur- 
mured her name and spoke to her.” He was recalled to himself 
by Father Duranquet, who began praying. Nixon prayed too. 
- is eyes — with a strange light. Hesighed. “ What a deep, 

ee sig 

We are quoting, with almost verbal acc , from what we 
should call, if we were speaking of an English newspaper, a report. 
There has been no ch of type, except an occasional introduc- 
tion of capitals, which is a common practice of the Herald, since 
the verdict and sentence in open Court, and now we find 
ourselves in the condemned cell. Was the reporter really 
peeping and listening through a chink or trou? 8 
was, we think that the respectable inhabitants of New York 
should once more bestir themselves for the credit of their city 
and put an end to an indecent practice. “No words could have 
expressed the anguish he (Nixon) must have felt.” We are glad 
to find that the reporter had some little modesty, although he 
appears to have stripped himself of delicacy. Even be could not 
undertake to paint the scene between the murderer and the priest. 
After a few minutes Nixen listened to the reverend Father's words, 
and became calm. He was prevailed upon to go out into the 
corridor. He smoked for halfanhour. “ He seemed to enjoy it.” 
Then he prayed again with the priest. At midnight he ate 
supper in the corridor. ‘ He could not eat much—a piece of 
bread and coffee—that was-all.” He returned to the cell, lay 
down, and tried to sleep. The lamp threw a ghastly light upon 
the different objects in the cell. He shut his eyes, but a horrible 
sight rose up before him. There was blood upon the wall—a 
human form—deathly glassy eyes—blood—blood—everywhere 
blood. He started up withashriek. All was quiet, all was dark. 
No blood, no terrible vision; but the kind Father spoke gentle 
words of love that sank into his soul. He lay down again, but 
could not sleep. He jumped up and clutched the iron bars. 
- + was a prisoner.” Then he went to sleep, and dreamed 
that he was standing under the gallows and a reprieve was 
brought by his wife. He awoke, and presently went again to 
sleep, and dreamed that he witnessed his own hanging. 

All this is written with considerable power, and it might furnish | 
Mr. Irving, or any other actor in the homicidal line of! 
business, with an effective recitation. But is it or is it not a 
newspaper report? There is nothing to prevent a continuation 
of the same narrative after Nixon was actually hanged. If a 
reporter can see and hear through stone walls and iron doors, 
perhaps he can look behind the veil of death. The eye which 
searches the Tombs at midnight ought to be capable of penetrating 
beyond the grave. We may suppose either that the reporter 

ped and listened, or that he picked up a few hints froma 
warder and arranged and adorned them, or that he drew wu 
his imagination for the whole description. American readers 
do oS pen care for these pedantries of detail. They like 
their daily reading to be hot, strong, and highly spiced, and they 
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care little to inquire into its origin and process of manufacture. 
But in England it has been hitherto the custom to expect that 
a Special Correspondent who described a battle should at any rate 
be somewhere near the baggage of one of the contending armies. 
No doubt battles are very much alike, and, to borrow Sir 
Robert Peel's translation of a Latin adage, one is a good 
deal safer in the Middle Temple, where also pens, ink, 
paper, and books of reference are more plentiful than they 
could be on a campaign. But still it has been usual to regard 
the Special Correspondent and the leader-writer as belonging 
to different departments of journalism. The gentlemen em- 
ployed by the New York Herald appear, however, to be able 
to turn their hands to everything at the same time. The narrative 
eet from night to morning; the prisoner washes and dresses 

imself and goes to chapel; the sheriff, under-sheriff, and deputy- 
sheriffs arrive. “ They were all dressed in black, wore high hats, 
and had a solemn air.” The reporter has descended from omni- 
science to the exercise of ordinary human faculties. "We even feel 
ourselves equal to observing and describing the sheriff's hat, and 
there have been English writers capable of observing and 
describing hangin But this reporter cannot be content even 
with the last “dreadful struggle.” He followed, or supposed 
himself to follow, the dead body to Mrs. Nixon's house, and he 
describes her reception of it. 

Murderers can be hanged quite as effectually in Illinois or 
California as in New York, but they must not expect to have 
their last hours described with as much particularity and brilliancy 
as if they lay in prison at the Tombs. The reporters of the 
Herald at those distant places are fully equal to the occasion, 
although not so manifestly superior to it as are their more accom- 
plished brethren at home. They can, however, make free use of 
capitals, and it is interesting to know that “ a heartless, determined, 
cold-blooded murderer” named O’Neal was able to make “a 
hearty meal before dying.” His breakfast consisted of beef- 
steak, fried eggs, coffee, bread, butter, and cherry sauce. 
He died an easy death, whereas Nixon underwent “ horrible 
convulsions.” If we could be sure that these convulsions were 
not invented by the reporter, we should incline to draw an 
inference that hanging, like sea-sickness, is borne better by those 
who feed generously. The reporter in Nixon’s case does not say 
a word about breakfast, and we may surmise that he mentions 
everything that did happen, and perhaps something that did not, 
An Italian named Lusignani, who murdered his wife, was so for- 
tunate as to receive the attentions of one of the most gifted 
reporters of the Herald; but this murder was committed in New 


Jersey, which is near New York, and besides, the victim was | 


Lusignani's wife, “a splendid type of the peculiar style of beauty 
for which the peasant-women of Italy are so justly celebrated.” The 
reporter may have seen Lusignani’s wife either alive or dead, and he 
may not; but he has seen other Italian women, and this is one of the 
tip-top artists of the press, who is not to be fettered in his composi- 
tion by any petty regard for fact. “She was of medium height, 
but her form was rounded to perfection, and her step was like that 
of a queen. She had glorious black hair, a set of pearly teeth, 
small hands and feet, and a broad intelligent forehead.” This would 
read very well in a novel and look very well in a picture, and 
a report in the New York Herald, by a first-rate hand, combines 
the advantages of both. The story which follows of the wife’s 
adultery and the husband’s revenge is sufficiently commonplace. 
“The people of Morristown had become greatly attached to” 
Lusignani during his imprisonment and trial in their city, and 
delicacies of all kinds had been freely supplied to him since 
sentence was passed. Admitting that there were extenuating 
circumstances in this murder, we yet see nothing in the murderer 
to excite attachment, unless it were the deep rich voice in which 
he sang the patriotic songs of his country in prison so as to be 
heard by passers-by. ‘The reporter, by the prisoner’s invitation, 
passed the night before the execution in the condemned cell along 
with three priests, and he describes all that he saw and heard. 
In this case, therefore, there need have been no drawing upon 
imagination, and indeed the narrative of the last night has a 
matter of fact aspect which is, if possible, more disgusting than 
the poetic halo thrown around the last hours of Nixon. 
We are surprised, not that such things should be done 
by the New York Herald, but that they should be permitted 
by the authorities of a civilized and Christian city. The 
reporter quitted the cell at six o'clock and returned at seven. 
He was fortunately in time to see Lusignani take his breakfast, 
which consisted of beefsteak and toast. ‘“* He made a hearty meal, 
observing that it was the last he should ever eat.” He also “ gave 
utterance to many beautiful sentiments, some of which were 
very poetical.” It was perhaps the prisoner's ability to do his 
poetry himself that induced this reporter to confine himself to 
prose. 

The necessity had become manifest of hanging murderers in 
New York and elsewhere, and the accompanying evil of descrip- 
tions of hangings in newspapers must therefore be patiently 
endured. It may be instructive to abolitionists of capital punish- 
ment to observe the present reaction against their doctrine in 
America. In quiet orderly times and places they may gain a 
hearing, but when it comes to shooting or braining passengers in 
Broadway, respectable society instinctively agrees to hanging a few 
rowdies. The Herald knew quite well what it was about when it 
“ put down its foot ” that Foster, the carhook murderer, should be 
hanged. Foster was h accordingly, to the general satisfac- 
tion of mankind. But it is unsatisfactory to find that there cannot 


be public hanging without gallows literature, and if New York 
desires to preserve respectability, she must not only hang mur- 
derers, but endeavour to hang them decently 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Iv. 

hes present Exhibition, like its immediate predecessors, pro- 

claims that the vast majority of our English painters have 
pledged themselves to the prevailing school of naturalism. And 
yet it is but too evident that our artists are not agreed as to what 
nature really is. Thus Mr. Hodgson, A.R.A., Mr. Marks, A.R.A., 
Mr. Hook, R.A., Mr. Faed, R.A., and Mr. Eyre-Crowe, severally 
study nature as closely as they can, and yet the works they ex- 
hibit are as widely dissimilar as if they were guided by opposite 
principles. This divergence of styles is avowedly caused by 
the varied complexions of individual minds; not only do tastes 
differ, but eyes see diversely, and thus no picture can be what 
nature is, but only what nature seems. In short, all critics now 
receive as an axiom that every work of art is the union of outward 
nature with inward thought. It is also obvious that the varieties of 
tastes affect the choice as much as the treatment of a subject; 
thus, among the above-named artists, Mr. Hook chooses a fisher- 
boy, Mr. Faed a Highland lassie, Mr. Marks an ornithologist, Mr. 
Hodgson an Arab. And yet there is seldom a true work ofa 
successful artist wherein the choice of the subject and the treat- 
ment are not one and indivisible; thus in the examples we shall 
hereafter quote, it will be found that the painter selects what he 
loves most and can paint best, that he takes from nature what is 
in nearest response to his own mental condition, that he leaves 
out what is foreign to his life and outside his sympathies. The 
law, indeed, is established, within the Academy as elsewhere, 
that what the artist looks at lovingly he will paint lovingly ; 
there is found, in fact, in all true honest work a more or less 
perfect accord between the nature chosen, the mind choosing, 
and the hand executing. We think it a good sign of the times 
that, with some signal exceptions among certain Academicians and 
Associates who still persist in perpetuating obsolete styles, our 
leading artists approach nature with sincere convictions; they are 
naturalistic in the best sense of the term inasmuch as, while 
they prove true to outward nature, they are not unmindful of 
the promptings of that inward nature which in its highest mani- 
festation is genius. In fine, the Academy, though it does not 
yet fulfil the exigent demands of scientific naturalists, is yet 
growing year by year more truly naturalistic. 

“ Jack a-Shore ” (329), by Mr. Hodgson, A.R.A., is a picture 
of unflinching naturalism ; that it is without the smallest approach 
to the beautiful may be taken in proof of its absolute truth. 
“ Jack,” an English sailor, sprightly and ready for a spree, finds 
himself in the midst of a company of drowsy and dirty Arabs. 
The contrast is striking, yet scarcely agreeable; nevertheless the 
picture by its shrewd penetration into character justifies the 
election of Mr. Hodgson within the pale of the Academy. “A 
Birdseller in Tunis” (894), by the same painter, is also unplea- 
sautly true ; in short, these supremely clever transcripts from de- 
graded types of humauity may be taken in refutation of the 
accepted dogma that the province of art is to please. The repel- 
lent grandeur of ugliness is a theme which still remains to be 
worked out, yet the appointed mission of genius would still 
appear to be to lead the mind towards beauty and noble forms of 
truth. Mr. Marks, A.It.A., is another painter who has deservedly 
won his way by keen insight into character; yet “ The Ornitholo- 
gist” (380) labours under the disadvantage of telling a twice- 
told tale; neither is there novelty of idea in “ What is It?” 
(195). Ina previous picture, “ The King is Coming,” we were per- 
mitted to see the faces of the spectators, but in the sequel now 
before us we are allowed to gaze merely on their backs. 
Really our artists must lead less intellectual lives than is usually 
imagined thus to be driven to expend invaluable hours on value- 
less thoughts. It might not be a bad plan for the Academy to 
keep a poet, after the manner of certain trading houses, whose duty 
it should be to supply the members with ideas. Possibly Mr. 
Yeames, A.R.A., in “the Path of Roses” (517), may suppose 
that he has struck out a new thought, yet we cannot congratulate 
him on having produced an artistic composition. A bridal party 
would bear a lighter and more sportive hand; we preferred Mr. 
Yeames when, in years past, he painted the toothache of Queen 
Elizabeth. The three painters above-mentioned—Messrs. Hodgson, 
Marks, and Yeames—belong to what is sometimes called the 
school of St. John’s Wood; and the singular fact yet remains un- 
explained that that so-called school was brought into the world 
colour-blind, and it remains so constant to its negations and its 
discords that we can but suppose it has found, in its own eyes, a 
more excellent way than was known to the painters of Venice. It 
is a favourite theory among certain critics, especially in France, 
that art creations correspond to physical conditions. Possibly a 
French expert coming to London might be able to assign as a 
cause of the clayey colour of the St. John’s Wood school the 
clayey stratum on which the artists live, while the superior colour 
of the Kensington school might be equally ascribed to the fine 
gravel subsoil which lies beneath West End studios. Such acon- 
jecture would not seem an unfair parody on a certain class of art 
philosophers. 

Mr. Pettie, A.T.A., and Mr, Orchardson, A.R.A., differ from 


| the St. John’s Wood school in being less pronounced in form and 
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more pleasing and sportive in colour; indeed the works of these 
two capricious Associates might appear to support the saying that 
in nature there exist no outlines. But they push the idea too far ; 
their forms are blurred, their colours broken. Yet “The Flag 
of Truce” (401), by Mr. Pettie, which in conception comes 
as a sequel to “The Sortie,” presents a fine arrangement of 
colours, passing from black to white, and from red to brown and 
yellow. The composition is well conceived ; from out of a shadowy 
vault or gateway marches the Burgomaster, attended by two chief 
citizens. The heads are fine studies, not unworthy of the school of 
Rembrandt. A throng of starving clamorous women press forward, 
eager on any terms to secure food and freedom. The painter 
rains force in concentration. Mr. Orchardson, on the contrary, as 
is custom is, dissipates his effect by diffuseness. “The Protector” 
(194), and “ Cinderella” (354), are scattered and scratchy, with 
empty spaces of “canvas to let.” It is understood that an 
accident prevented the painter from contributing a work more 
commensurate with his known ability. Mr. Boughton, like Mr. 
Orchardson, has a clever way of making a figure assert its presence 
in wide space. The little “heir” to a large domain, accompanied 
by a dog and other care-takers, walks through his ancestral park ; 
the year is far advanced, the leaves of autumn lie thick upon the 
und, and grey November has taken possession of the sky. 
he tone is almost more foreign than English; the prevailing 
tertiary colours belong toa certain class of French painters, who 
see in nature placitude and repose. Indeed there has never before 
been a time when the Academy gave such favourable signs of 
foreign influence ; on all sides we see that our painters have, to their 
advantage, studied in foreign schools; and thus our English art, 
which at one time boasted of being insular and isolated, is daily 
more cosmopolitan. 

Mr. H. Goodall, son of the Academician, is one of the many 
artists who have formed their styles in Capri. The manner that 
has grown up in this island, which for loveliness is not surpassed 
by any of the isles of Greece, is less English than French ; indeed, 
in the composition now exhibited, “ Capri Girls Winnowing” 
(372), we could almost fancy the poe of M. Hébert, whose 
well-known picture, long in the Luxembourg Gallery, of two 
peasant girls on the neighbouring coast of Amalfi, first struck the 
silvery keynote which was caught up by the late George Mason, 
and may yet, it is to be hoped, find many a responsive echo 
among artists of the rising generation. Mr. Goodall has focussed 
his highest light on a white sheet stretched to receive the winnowed 
wheat—a treatment specially characteristic of Mr. Mason, as might 
be seen in works recently collected at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club. The French artist, M. Hamon, has often shown like 
delicious delicacy in transitions from creamy white to opalescent 
grey. In such arrangements of light and shade the difficulty is to 

eep the several colours in relative tone and place, a task which 
Mr. Goodall has in this well-considered work accomplished with 
comparative ease. “ Capri Girls Winnowing”—the winnow- 
ing being of course not by machine, but by the wind—is an 
incident which naturally brings the figure into graceful lines; 
a white wall as a background, dappled with sunlight and shadow, 
is the usual expedient of the Capri school. The pictorial prin- 
ciples upon which Paris and Capri have come to agreement find 
further illustration within the Academy. We do not happen to 
know where either Mr. W. B. Morris or Mr. P. R. Morris 
may have studied, yet “Sirens” (675), by the former— 
the sirens being two girls on the shore, who beguile a 
fisherman in a boat—though more than sufficiently common- 
place in subject, is supreme for that serenity of sunshine, 
passing from silver into gold, which in and about Capn 
is the pleasure of travellers and the perplexity of painters. 
We may add to the above a simple English scene, ‘Good-bye ; 
God Bless You” (636), by Mr. P. R. Morris; here again we 
dwell in delight amid the play of subtle, slumbrous colour re- 
flected from white surfaces; under the old routine these surfaces 
would have been white, and nothing more. The Venetians might 
have transmuted them into gold, and so would have overwhelmed 
hues more tender and evanescent than the rainbow. We search for 
a parallel to these rare effects not so much in old schools of painting 
as in the ancient fabric of Venetian glass. The opal glass, creamy 
and iridescent, throws off light and colour like to the shadow 
aud sunshiny surfaces in pictures of this new and anomalous schoo. 
The three works we have mentioned, though from outsiders, are 
all on the line—one proof among many that fair play is not alto- 
gether foreign to the policy of the Academy. 

_ Nature receives within the Academy strange treatment ; some- 
times the approach made to her is, as we have seen, modest 
and diffident; but when such painters as Mr. Long, Mr. Burgess, 
Mr. Halswelle, and some others come into the field, nature herself 
retires. ‘Moorish Proselytes” (628), by Mr. Long, “The Rush 
for Water during the Ramadan, Morocco” (488), by Mr. Burgess, 
and “An Image Seller in Naples” (1085), by ®t. Halswelle 
prove the dire calamity which befalls an art taken at second or 
third hand, First came Murillo, second followed our Spanish 
Phillip, and now, so long as Providence may permit, survive Messrs. 
Long, B and Halswelle. What cannot but be felt is that 
these three painters—the foremost of their kind—have nothing to 
offer in the way of subject, sentiment, or colour, that is not either 
t or fustian. From what we know of Spain, of the 
coasts of Africa, and of Syria, we are led to hope that studies 
may yet be seen in the Academy which shall with simple fidelity, 
yet with poetic ardour, reflect pictorial effects which in no other 
Tegions are equalled or approached. French artists have much to 


teach our English painters as to Oriental modes of treatment. Yet 
it is to be feared that teaching, writing, and speaking go for little 
or nought, so long as the Academy allows itself to be ruled not so 
much by President or Council as by potent picture-dealers. Man- 
chester makes the mart, and coarsest colours prove best in keeping 
with commercial calicoes, 

We began with schools of nature called naturalistic, and there- 
fore we cannot more fittingly close than with painters such as 
Mr. Faed, R.A., and Mr. Hook, R.A. Perhaps there is nothing 
that is very new to say of either of these artists, who, in fact, 
have for many years freely and fully unburdened themselves of 
whatever may have seriously laid hold on their affections. Yet 
Mr. Hook, in a scene from “ The Shetlands ” (254), wherein chil- 
dren on a rocky cliff overhanging the sea rob the nests of enraged 
birds hovering in the air above, tells us once more that art is end- 
less and nature inexhaustible. It is no easy matter to combine 
into unison figures and birds on this scale with a landscape which in 
its outline and aérial perspective would remain perfect even were its 
living inhabitants taken away. In such a composition, as in others 
which we would gladly mention did space permit, the public 
a | be taught to recognize the immutable relation between nature 
and art ; the true painter knows how to subject nature to the con- 
ditions of art, a process which the so-called -Raffaellites of the 
last decade ignored. We are glad to be able to add that the 
sent Exhibition makes known the final extinction of that pretentious 
and mistaken school. 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


NE cannot too much admire the spirit of enterprise which 
has completed and opened the Alexandra Palace, but it is 
difficult to understand why amusements properly belonging to the 
town should be transplanted into the country. There has grown 
up around the Crystal Palace a neighbourhood for which theatrical 
and operatic performances are conveniently provided by the 
managers of that establishment. Perhaps in course of time the 
Alexandra Palace will be similarly surrounded, and indeed we 
may conjecture that it has been founded with a view to increase 
the value for building purposes of adjacent land. But at present 
it seems almost an absurdity to invite several thousands of persons 
to the top of a hill six miles from Charing Cross to hear not very 
perfectly or conveniently an operatic concert. The programme of 
an opening day in May naturally comprises a flower show and a 
concert. The example of the Crystal Palace suggested this 
arrangement, and indeed there is little scope for originality in such 
matters. The Alexandra Guide contains a programme for the 
season which presents many familiar features. There are to be 
fruit and flower shows on an extensive scale, and as they will take 
place “ from time to time,” the author of the Guide cannot under- 

take to describe them in its pages. 

The Spanish fleet thou can’st not see, because 
x It is not yet in sight ; 

and an exhibition of autumn fruits is invisible except to the 
imagination at a time when the fires of winter are hardly cold. 
There are to be horse, dog, cat, and poultry shows; and dramatic 
fétes, and volunteer fétes, and reviews are promised in the same 
ph as if partaking equally of the histrionic character. The 
concert of last Saturday was held in the centre of the building, 
but there is a special concert-room, and also a theatre with a stage 
said to be nearly as large as that of Drury Lane. We are 
reminded by this description of the king who was offered horses 
on condition that he could find riders. The Alexandra Palace has 
its theatre, and now what is to be done with it? If Mr. Tom 
Taylor should desire to continue his experiment of perform- 
ing Shakspeare, an opportunity seems to be here afforded to him. 
“ The working parts of the stage are all on the most ample scale and 
approved principle.” In fact, nothing appears to be wanting 
except plays and actors, and perhaps an audience. The Palace is 
reasonably accessible. It may be reached by rail in an hour from 
Victoria Station, and when once you are in the train you may get 
back in the same time. Butif there should be a large assembly, the 
competition for early places in the return trains is likely to be 
severe. The drive of six miles from Charing Cross is pleasant, 
and those who go in carri can choose their own time of 
return. But whether itis worth while to go so far except on 
some special occasion like the opening may be doubtful. It surely 
cannot be worth while to drive six miles, finishing up asevere hill, 
for the sake of hearing a concert or seeing a theatrical perform- 
ance. There is the Albert Hall available for concerts, and what- 
ever other causes may exist for the decline of dramatic talent in 
London, it certainly cannot be alleged that actors labour under a 
difficulty of finding theatres to play in. However, you can reach 
the Alexandra Palace by rail from almost any part of London if 
you wish to go there. Special trains ran on Saturday from Moorgate 
Street to King’s Cross, and thence to the Alexandra Palace. It may 
deserve notice that, if you take the train at Farringdon Street, you 
are on the left or near side of the Metropolitan Railway, and when 
you arrive at King’s Cross you are on the right side. You must 
therefore have crossed the line, and in fact you do so close to the 
King’s Cross Station. The regular traffic of the Metropolitan 
Railway and the special traffic for Alexandra Palace were con- 
ducted, so far as we know, without accident on Saturday, and this 
result is due to the perfect manner in which the system of 
signalling is now managed upon the Metropolitan lines. Indeed 
any failure from perfection would be destruction, But these 
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things should not be thought of in these ways. Itis a pity that 
some of the carriages used in the special trains on Saturday are so 
built as to leave a gap between the carriage and the platform. Ina 
hurry or in an imperfect light it would be easy to put the foot into 
this gap, although more easy not to do so, and a fall consequent on 
a false step might cause severe injury. Luckily the scrambling is 
likely to be at getting into, not out of, the trains. The line 
— through a pretty country, and carries us to a sweep of 
ills which, as the Guide says, “ constitute a natural limitation 
to the already overgrown city.” It may be conjectured that money 
has been invested in the Alexandra Palace under the hope that 
this natural limitation may be exceeded. 
: Of all possible motives for going into the country on what 
ought to be a spring afternoon, the last that would have occurred 
to us would have been the desire to see a ballet. But the news- 
papers inform us how much those have lost who were not present 
at the Alexandra Palace on Monday, on which day, as the Guide 
says, “ the poor man can participate in all the enjoyments the 
Palace affords for sixpence.” We learn that “ the people” went 
down to Muswell Hill in large numbers on Monday, although it 
could not be expected that the attendance would equal that which 
witnessed the “ inauguration of this new place of recreative 
amusement.” We are of course glad to hear that the poor man 
ean see for sixpence a ballet which competent authority pro- 
nounces to be at once charming and correct. The shareholders of 
the Alexandra Palace may possibly find their way—although we 
hope they may not—into a list of contributories under a winding-up 
in Chancery, but this will not prevent their names appearing in 
the noble roll of benefactors of mankind. But let us hear what 
those who evidently understand such things have to say about 
this ballet. In the first place, it was gratifying to observe so 
many little spectators waiting impatiently for the uprising of the 
crimson curtain behind which lurked fairy-like creatures and 
green-hued Tritons. We are far from clear that we should desire 
children to manifest eagerness to see a ballet, but that is matter 
of opinion. At three o’clock punctually the curtain rises upon 
the first tableau of Azurine, or the Spirit of the Waters. This ballet 
has a plot which, although slight, is said to be interesting, and it 
may be described by writers capable of handling such high themes. 
We shall not assume a task for which we feel ourselves incompe- 
tent, and besides, we labour under an impression that the 
plots of all ballets are alike. But even if this be true, this 
particular ballet differs from others in being made accessible 
to the poor man who can afford sixpence in addition to a third 
class fare by railway. We are indeed so barbarously ignorant as 
to suppose, not only that all ballets are alike, but that all have 
been alike from the time of the divine Taglioni, to whose per- 
fection Madlle. Rita San Galli is said to approach most nearly 
of all successors. There is of course a young man who is be- 
trothed to a maiden, and the course of true love is interrupted by 
the spirit Azurine. What would one give either to see this for the 
first time, or to be capable of admiring it after seeing it fifty times! 
‘When the piece opens, “ upon a beautiful Styrian seashore scene,” 
we should dread the access of an uncontrollable desire either to 
test the quality of the refreshments at the Palace, or to contemplate 
the view of London from Muswell Hill. If Styria has moved 
recently to the sea-coast, it is only natural that the “Naiads” 
of that country should have taken marine lodgings. “ Joan, piqued 
at the protracted absence of her lover, is discovered with her 
father, mother, and a little sister.” The errant sweetheart, Karl, 
who is a fisherman, arrives; “and, after a little coquetry, Joan 
forgives him.” The corps de ballet, Joan, and Karl “ engage in a 
Styrian dance,” and a wedding seems imminent, when a storm, 
which contains Azurine, intervenes. We are given to understand 
that Madlle. Rita San Galli represents the love, hope, joy, despair, 
and other suitable emotions of the Spirit of the Waters in a style 
which has not been seen since Taglioni ceased to hold all mankind 
her slaves. “It would be worth while to visit the Palace if only 
to see this famous dancer,” and perhaps it would be worth while 
to invite the famous dancer — at some place where we could 
see her more conveniently. There are also three English dancers, 
who have no superiors on our and whose style is pronounced 
to be “artistic and ladylike”; which the critic thinks a great 
thing to be able to say in these days of abbreviated skirts and 
attenuated modesty. Of all possible professions, we should say 
that that of a male dancer was the least desirable. But the repre- 
sentative of the young fisherman has the satisfaction of hearing 
that his performance was “ clever and energetic.” The scenery is 
described in detail. There were “caverns of the sea” fitted and 
furnished in the highest style. In fact, the whole thing was ad- 
mirable, and the wonder of wonders is that it should have been 
seen for sixpence. 

The advocates of temperance ought to observe that on Saturday 
the counters at which wine and beer were sold were comparatively 
deserted, while the competition at other counters for tea and coffee 
‘was unpleasantly severe. Ladies who had not gentlemen to assist 
them waited an hour or more for refreshments, and when they ob- 
tained tea or coffee, they had to take it without milk, and if they 
could get sugar, they had to stir it with a parasol or any other 
convenient substitute for spoons, which were unattainable. This 
deficiency was the more remarkable because, with adequate 
machinery, the making and dispensing of tea and coffee may be 
—- rapidly and almost without limit as to quantity. 

ese “ innocuous beverages,” as Mr. Bruce would call them, may 
be recommended for Palatial purposes for the same reasons that 
sender them popular in the Australian bush, A cup of tea is a 


possible luxury at an early stage of civilization. However, the 
Guide informs us that the Company feel confident alike in the 
bracing air of Muswell Hill to produce appetite, and in the capa- 
city of Messrs. Bertram and Roberts to supply it. We learn from 
the same source that the Company consider themselves public 
benefactors, as they “ have got hold of this ground and set it apart 
for the use of the people for ever.” This feeling will be valuable 
to fall back upon in the possible absence of a satisfactory dividend. 
“ The Park will be sacred from the grasp of the speculative builder 
as long as the Alexandra Palace stands.” It is melancholy 
to reflect that, if the present enterprise does not succeed, 
the Palace will be useless; for we cannot conceive any 
purpose to which it can be put, unless it can serve as an 
appendix to Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum, which, as the Guide 
tells us, can be seen from Muswell Hill. There is an interesting 
collection of pictures in the Palace, which might have been con- 
veniently exhibited in the Albert Hall. There are, in truth, three 
nearly similar establishments on three different sides of London. 
There is the Albert Hall in the west, the Crystal Palace in the 
south, and the Alexandra Palace in the north. The managers of 
the first brag most loudly of their great patrons and their lofty aims, 
but in substance there is little to choose among the three. The 
Guide to the Alexandra Palace suggests that “ by the side of the 
little lakes, or under the shade of the old trees” flirtation may 
be conveniently conducted ; and in the building “ Messrs. Jackson 
and Graham’s fine display of furniture is worthy of the notice of 
all such happy couples as are inclined to marry and set up house- 
keeping.” It is kind of this Company thus to promote courtship 
and matrimony, but half-a-million is a good deal of money 
to expend in facilitating processes which are apt to go on 
only too easily without assistance. In the grounds there 
is a banqueting hall, where a thousand persons can be 
entertained, “ Londoners will there dine gaily,” but what a very 
melancholy place it will be when Londoners do not dine there! 
The whole thing resembles only too closely the Crystal Palace, 
and we should fear that at best 1t cannot be more prosperous than 
that not too flourishing institution. The casts of celebrated 
statues, including “quite a competition of Venuses,” and even the 
square blocks of cake upon the counters, remind one vividly of 
Sydenham. The only difference that we can discover between the 
two establishments is that there is to be a sixpenny day at 
Muswell Hill. But surely the working-man who requires boiled 
fowl for his Sunday’s dinner, and objects to feed frequently 
on veal, will not long consent to take his pleasure for sixpence on 
Monday. At any rate Messrs. Bertram and Roberts had better 
look alive when the “ poor man” comes to try the “appetizing 
power” of the air of Muswell Hill. But if the “poor man” 
requires the relaxation of the ballet, Madlle. Rita San Galli will 
find patrons, although not exactly in the class which applauded 
Taglioni. 


THE DERBY. 


ww bade fair to be one of the most uninteresting of Derbies 
has been relieved from dulness by an unlooked-for surprise. 
After a long succession of disappointments that would have dis- 
heartened a less genuine sportsman, and just as he has announced 
his intention to dispose of his stud, Mr. Merry has for the second 
time carried off the great Epsom prize. No one will grudge so 
old and consistent a supporter of racing a triumph which comes, 
under the circumstances, so opportunely as to appear like a com- 
liment paid by fortune to Mr. Merry on his retirement from the 
urf. Yet, after seeing Doncaster beaten only a month ago by 
Gang Forward, Kaiser, Suleiman, and Boiard, in the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas, the most devoted adherent of the yellow jacket and 
black cap could not anticipate his ability to turn the tables so deci- 
sively on his conquerors. Not that Doncaster was unremarked at 
Newmarket. As we stated in our comments on the Two Thousand 
Guineas, he ran well enough, considering his backwardness, to 
deserve notice hereafter. But he was so backward, so very far 
from being in real racing condition, that it was impossible to 
imagine that in the short interval between the Two Thousand and 
Derby his preparation could be satisfactorily completed. Good 
judges who took note of his fine frame and powerful limbs 
mentally put Doncaster by till September, and were quite 
repared to believe that he would distinguish himself on the 
ger day. Even in the paddock last Wednesday he was com- 
paratively unnoticed, for it was evident that he was still back- 
ward in preparation, and the critics, fully persuaded that his da: 
had not yet come, rushed pell-mell in pursuit of Gang jenn: 
Kaiser, and Hochstapler. A few minutes later, and a half- 
trained horse was returned the winner of the Derby of 1873. 
Training accidents, public defeats, acknowledged loss of form, 
and failures in trials have played fearful havoc this year with the 
Derby candidates; and at the last the field dwindled down to the 
insignificant number of twelve. Paladin broke down just when 
he was doing all that his trainer could desire; Negro, the Biennial 
winner, was struck out only a few daysago; Surinam and Leopard 
are both on the sick list; Sir Josep wley had no representa- 
tive to do credit to the last year of his racing career; and it was 
not thought worth while to start Apollon, though, as he might 
have beaten Boiard at Paris last Sunday, and Boiard beat Don- 
caster in the Two Thousand Guineas, we do not see why 
he should not have run into a forward position in the 
Derby. Thus the probable competitors became fewer and fewer 
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every day, till it was positively anticipated that there would 
not be more than eight starters. As it turned out double 
figures were reached; but, take them altogether, a worse 
field never started for the great race of the year. We 
will mention the most worthless of the twelve first, and spare 
ourselves from alluding to them again. Snail, by Esca out of 
Reveillée, and Meter, by Saccharometer out of Miss Fanny, had 
no business in a Derby field. The former is only noticeable from 
his appropriate name, which is fully justified by his performanee. 
The latter is not only a non-stayer, but cannot go fast even for a 
short distance. Somerset, a horse of far higher class, is also a non- | 
stayer, and, in addition, is infirm. He will probably never recover | 
the furm he showed last yearin the July stakes; and if he did, he | 
would never be able to getovera mile-and-a-half course. He walked | 
in the paddock with extreme delicacy, as if afraid to put his feet | 
to the ground ; and it was evident that the chance of his breaking | 
down in the race was much greater than of his winning it. 
Andred is another horse with a turn of speed, but deficient in 
stamina, and uncertain in temper. Beadvoll was, of course, only 
started to make running for Gang Forward, a task which he | 
fulfilled very imperfectly. Five out of the twelve runners are thus | 
disposed of, and no further mention need be made of them. We 
come now to the fair public performers of the second class, who 
are now aspiring to higher honours. Suleiman won two | 
Nurseries at Newmarket last autumn, but he beat nothing | 
that has since attained to distinction. His forward running | 
in the Two Thousand, when he finished third to Gang For- 
ward and Kaiser, was a better credential of merit; and 
as he was running strong and well at the finish, though he had 
been in difficulties when coming down the hill, and as he dis- 
fg undoubted gameness, it was considered quite possible that 
e might make a better fight over the longer course at Epsom. 
Montargis has always been highly thought of since he ran third 
to Kaiser and Surinam in the Middle Park Plate, for he was not 
only in backward condition at the time, but was badly ridden into 
the bargain. Still, under every disadvantage, he finished only 
half a length behind the dead-heaters; and it was unanimously 
agreed that he would improve on that form at a future time, if 
brought fit and well to the post. A few months ago, however, 
he went amiss, but was reported to have recovered, and certainly 
his appearance in the paddock was highly satisfactory. The 
danger, however, of trusting to horses who have recently been on 
the sick list was again clearly shown, for Montargis was beaten 
half a mile from the finish, and had to content himself with the 
ninth place. Chandos jumped into fame by running away with 
the Bretby Plate at the last Craven Meeting from Azalea, 
Chopette, and Roquefort. There was not a handsomer horse 
in the paddock last Wednesday, nor one more fit to run. 
His breeding was against him, Oxford being notorious for 
getting non-stayers; but he carried the confidence of his party, 
and perhaps there was no horse in the race so strongly fancied 
for a place, which he very nearly succeeded in obtaining. Don- 
caster, as we have said, was as little noticed as Hermit six years 
ago. People glanced at him, and passed on with the remark that 
he would repay a closer inspection at Doncaster. The regret, 
subsequently expressed, that the opportunity for inspecting him 
had been missed, was natural. We come now to the three cracks 
—or rather the three presumed cracks—Gang Forward, Kaiser, 
and Hochstapler. No exercise of the trainer’s art could have 
made the first and second in the Two Thousand fitter than they 
were last Wednesday. There were not two opinions about their 
condition and appearance; and those who looked at the gallant 
race they won at Newmarket prophesied with justice another 
desperate struggle between two as honest and game horses as ever 
faced the starter. About Hochstapler there was a fierce conflict 
of judgments. The professional horse watchers, the men who for 
years have been in the habit of detecting the least sign of weak- 
ness on the part of a horse in a momentary glance, and who, to 
do them justice, measure the standard of a Derby winner by certain 
rules which are generally sound and sensible, denounced him 
one and all. His forelegs were twisted and malformed ; he could 
not walk; and he would be much more likely to come down on 
his nose in rounding Tattenham Corner than to win the Derby. 
On the other hand, his own immediate friends vowed that he was 
a second Gladiateur. Gladiateur had queer forelegs also; but 
what could touch him when once he got into his stride? So 
Hochstapler might not be a model of symmetry to look at, when 
looked at all over; but he was of far superior class to his antago- 
nists, who, to say the truth, were none of them of the first class, 
In this last part of the argument we fully agree. We have always 
maintained that the three-year-olds of this year are below the 
average, and the Derby proves it more than anything else. But 
what were the real reasons which induced Hochstapler’s owner and 
trainer to consider him a miracle of horseflesh are Soven to them- 
selves only. As we pointed out at the time, his one public trial 
— —- He beat Hurlingham and The Colonel over the 
wley mile by any number of lengths; but Hurlingham is the 
greatestimpostor that ever found his way into the Derby quotations, 
and The Colonel is only a six-furlong horse. As far asa ces 
went, they were a good deal equines Wecheteplen. He walked bad} 
and cantered badly; and though he was well trained, and well 
furnished with muscle, old racegoers could not swallow the idea 
of a horse with such action getting down the hill. Judging from 


what we saw in the Two Thousand, Gang Forward was not 
specially 
much be 


fond of a descent; but Gang Forward’s legs were very 


tter shaped than Hochstapler’s, and there was little fear of 


their giving way, though they might get shaken out of their regular 
stride before level ground was reached. 

The time soon arrived when all hopes and fears were to be set 
at rest. With such a small field—and it not being a matter of 
supreme importance whether two or three of those got off well or 
ill or not at all—the starter had little difficulty. The flag fell 
only a few minutes after the appointed time, and Beadroll started 
off with the running at his best pace. He maintained his lead, 
though without exhibiting much power of » to the top of 
the hill, where he had to retire; and then Gang Forward had 
to shift for himself. As soon as they commenced the descent, 
Kaiser rushed to the front, and went down as hard as he could go, 
both for the purpose of trying how Hochstapler would like it, and 
also from some idea that Gang Forward also might be troubled by 
the increased pace at that particular point. Mr. Savile’s horse was 
successful in both ways. Hochstapler could not get down the hill 
at all, and Gang Forward, though he got down it, did not like it, 
and blundered very nearly on his nose, losing a considerable 
amount of ground before he could be got perfectly right again. 
Kaiser, built, as we have always thought, to special order for the 
Derby course, bounded down the hill like a cricket-ball, and came 
on into the straight with a clear lead. He had, as he thought, 

t rid of his only formidable antagonists, Gang Forward and 
Siechatustes, when a third, Doncaster, appeared at his left hand, 
going along with an unconcerned stride, and requiring immediate 
attention. All that a horse could do to answer such a 
challenge was done by Kaiser; all that a rider could do 
was done by Kaiser’s rider; but Mr. Merry’s — powerful 
chestnut went on and won cleverly, but not by any means 
easily, by a length and a half. Gang Forward, after re- 
covering from his mischance, had been set going again, 
and running with the indomitable gameness that has always 
distinguished him, caught up Kaiser in the very last stride, 
and made a dead heat with him for second place. Chandos was 
a fairly good fourth, and of the remaining eight we need only say 
that not a single one was ever dangerous fora moment. We may 
add though that our constant opinion about Hochstapler, that he 
would either win in a canter, or be very nearly last, was justified. 
If, as his friends said, he was a second Gladiateur, he was bound 
to win easily, for he had only second-class horses to beat; if his 
friends had made a mistake, there was no earthly reason why he 
should not come in last instead of first. As it happened, his 
friends had made a very great mistake, and he did come in very 
nearly last. Gang Forward and Kaiser have again proved them- 
selves, what every one believed them to be, thoroughly good 
honest horses. In the Two Thousand they could hardly be 
separated ; in the Derby the judge could not separate them at all. 
In the month between the two races there was a chance of Gang 
Forward’s making greater improvement than Kaiser; but the 
different nature of the course at Epsom was sufficient to counter- 
act this advan What Gang Forward gained in condition he 
lost by not being able to rattle down the hill to Tattenham 
Corner. But for his mischance at that point he would, we think, 
have beaten Kaiser in their places; and if he is fit and well in 
September, it is a certainty that he will beat Mr: Savile’s horse 
in the Leger. But what chance will either of them have with 
Doncaster, if he makes such improvement between June and 
September as he has made during the last month? Confessedly 
a half-trained horse, not enjoying the confidence of his owner 
or trainer, even his starting for the Derby being a matter of doubt 
within a few days of the race, he has fairly beaten the two most 
approved and most trusty three-year-olds in the country. It is 
impossible that they can be made better, or that they can run 
better than they have run. In every race in which Kaiser has 
taken part he has been one of the first three; and what 
more can a horse do? His performances are, of course, 
limited by his powers; but his powers have always been 
honestly exerted to their utmost. The inference is clear. 
The three-year-olds are very moderate; below the standard 
of Cremorne, far below that of Blair Athol. An unprepared 
horse, held of little account in his own stable, has beaten 
the best of them without much difficulty. We are not going to 
exalt Doncaster to the skies. We are not prepared to say that he 
is, or will be, a first-class horse himself. he is of such excel- 
lence, it would scarcely have remained so long unguessed in the 
Russley stable. Perhaps he is only a Triton ——— minnows ; 
at any rate we must see him in a Cup race with Cremorne or 
Favonius before accepting him as a racehorse of the highest 
standard. We may add that Doncaster was bred by Sir Tatton 
Sykes, was christened by the unearthly name of All Heart and No 
Peel—some obscure reference being intended to his parentage, by 
Stockwell out of Marigold—and was bought as a yearling at 
Doncaster by Mr. Merry, who promptly gave him such a name as 
might be properly pre I in the list of winners, 


REVIEWS. 


WEDGWOOD’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.* 


M* WEDGWOOD has put forth an edition of his Dictionary 
which is at once enlarged and compressed. There is moze 
matter than before, but, by a different way of printing, it is got 
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into a smaller compass, and the work now fotms only a single volume. 
The comparatively short introduction to the former editicn has 
wn into an essay of sixty-five closely Sage mp pages on the 
Srigin of Language. This alone may entitle the present edition 
to rank as a new work. We need not say that it is highly 
ingenious, but Mr. Wedgwood will hardly expect us to be con- 
verted by it. Only perhaps a question may be raised whether 
anybody needs to be converted at all. Mr. Wedgwood’s favourite 
doctrine is well known; it is the formation of words by what is 
more grandly called “onomatoposia,” but what Professor Max 
Miiller merrily spoke of as the “pooh-pooh” and “ bow-wow” 
theories. Mr. Wedgwood writes as an opponent of Professor 
Miiller, but we cannot help thinking that the opposition is, to 
some extent, more apparent than real. That is to say, we do not 
see that their main principles are necessarily contradictory. Pro- 
fessor Miiller does not deny that some words are formed by onoma- 
topeia; Mr. Wedgwood, if we rightly understand him, does not 
maintain that all words are. Mr. Wedgwood damages his own 
cause by putting his case in a more unscientific form than there is 
any need for. the first two pages he sets forth the doctrine of 
the relations of the Aryan languages in a shape that no one can 
find fault with. Where he breaks down is in not carrying the 
doctrine about with him as a living thing. It is a doctrine which 
may quite well be held alongside of the doctrine of onoma- 
topeeia. Let us take any Aryan root, say the root vid. When 
we have traced all the various cognate forms up to the root, 
there we stick; we can get no further. We see that vid means 
to see, and therefore to Anow, but we cannot say why it should 
mean to see. If Mr. Wedgwood can tell us, we shall sincerely 
If show us how vid to the mean- 
ing of seeing, whether by onomatopeia or by any other process, 
shall have to give up one tittle of have 
made out by the Comparative method ; we shall only have learned 
something else into the bargain. Now if there is—what we do 
not see in this particular case, but what we are far from denying 
seems to be very likely in some other cases—any physical reason 
why vid should mean the act of sight, we should not be at all 
startled to hear that some other family of mankind besides the 
Aryans have given the same name to the same process. If it 
should so happen that this or that root is common to Aryan and 
Semitic, or even to Aryan and Turanian, the fact is in no way in- 
consistent with the Comparative doctrine. No Comparative 
philologer denies that, beyond the tie which binds together the 
Aryan, the Semitic, or any other family of languages, there may 
be a further tie binding two or more families together. To show 
that single households form a gens is quite consistent with holding 
that several such gentes may come together as a tribe. And 
again, as like causes produce like results, if the onomatopceic 
suggests itself to one family of languages, it may also suggest 
itself to another. In either of these ways it is not at all wonder- 
ful if we should light upon the same root in families of languages 
which seem most remote from one another. All that we ask is 
that the discussion be carried on per stirpes and not per capita. 
No single member of any family must be allowed to have any 
dealings with any single member of any other family ; all negoti- 
ations must be carried on between the common federal powers on 
both sides. We must not take a word in one language and 
assert for it a connexion with a word in some other lan- 
guage of another family, unless there is some historical evi- 
lence that one of the two languages borrowed it from the 
other. If a word seems to be common to two |] 
ef different families, the scientific process is to trace it back to 
#ts root in each family, and then we shall be able to judge 
whether the likeness is realor only apparent. It may turn out 
that the root really is common to both families, either by virtue 
of amore remote connexion between the two, or because each 
family, as in a case of onomatopeic formation is very likely, 
has hit upon it for itself. But it may turn out that the likeness, 
however tempting, is purely po 
This last is the chance which Mr. W. ood seems unwilling 
to face, and the whole process is one of which he is clearly im- 
tient. We may grant to him that Professor Miiller may very 
ely have gone too far in.despising onomatopeeia, because, as we 
have shown, onomatopceia is perfectly consistent with the Com- 
tive method. But Mr. Wedgwood, on the other hand, after 
inning with a clear setting forth of the Aryan doctrine, goes on 
in practice to forget or ignore it. The particular articles in his 
Dictionary are not put together on any more scientific principle 
in the new edition than they were in the formerone. In the 
greater number of cases there is really no attempt to give any- 
thing like a history of the word; when there is, it is rather a 
history of the use and meaning of the word than strictly of its 
etymology. Our notion of the way to make an etymological 
dictionary, such a one as we tly desire to see, would be to 
take the modern form of word—to trace it back through 
the various stages of English to the earliest form that can be found 
in our own language—then to give its cognates in other Teutonic 
languages, then its cognates in other Aryan languages. When 
we had thus got up to its earliest known Aryan form, we should 
be in a position to judge whether it had any non-Aryan cognates 
or not. Of course this would make rather a long story, but the 
different stages of the process need not be done at all on the same 
scale. The history of the word within our own language should be 
dealt with more fully than the Teutonic cognates, and the Teutonic 
togmates more fully than the non-Teutonic. As for words of 
Romance origin, those which really are words, which are really 


naturalized, which we cannot now do without, and whose history is 
sometimes doubtful and sometimes instructive, would of course finda 
place. But in an English etymological dictionary it would be quite 
enough to trace them back to the point at which they made their 
way into English, carefully pointing out the stage of our language 
at which they come in, and distinguishing those which came 
straight from the Latin from those which came through 
earlier or later stages of French. But as for that great mass of 
French and Latin words which, however useful for their own 
purposes, are not, in any philological sense, English words but 
merely technical terms, an English etymological dictionary has 
nothing to do with them. To come back to our pet illustration, 
it should carefully mark the difference between candle, chandler, 
and chandelier, because the different stages at which those words 
were adopted make part of the history of the English language. But 
the writer of such a dictionary need hardly trouble himself with 
the history of such words before they entered the English language. 
Thus the English received the word candle from the ready-made 
Latin word candela. The connexion of candela with candere, and 
with anything else to which candere may lead us up, is an affair 
for the historian of Latin, but not of English, etymology. Now 
Mr. Wedgwood attends to nothing of all this. He has an entry 
“ Candle.—Chandelier. Lat. candela. Fr. chandelle, from candere, 
to glow.” Again, under Chandler, he tells us, “ Fr. chandelier, dealer 
in candles.” He goes on to point out the way in which the word 
has been wrongly applied to other trades, as when people talk of 
a corn-chandler, and he helps us to a word which we did not 
know, and for which we thank him—namely, the chandry, or place 
where candles are kept. But he does not stop to point out, what 
a dictionary of English etymology surely should point out, that 
candle came straight from the Latin at a very early stage of our 
language, while chandler and chandelier both came from the French 
at stages, as the ditierent pronunciation shows, with a wide interval 
between them ; and, if any one chose, he might point out how, ina 
yet later stage still, we have fallen back on the Latin and taken 
in the word candelabrum bodily. 

With purely English words, Mr. Wedgwood’s way too often is 
merely to throw together a great number of cognates, or possible 
cognates, without any attempt at marking out the different stages 
and different degrees of distance. Some words are strangely left 
out altogether, as head; yet one would have thought that no one 
could have withstood the temptation of tracing head through heved 
up to heafod, of pointing out its absolutely perfect analogy with 
caput, and of saying something about haupt and some other words. 
Then again, lord and lady, two words of the greatest difficulty, 
and therefore of the greatest importance, in English etymology, 
are cut wonderfully short :—“ Lady. A.S. hlefdig,” though in the 
opposite page we actually have a quotation under the word Jad. 
“When daddes weddeth leuedies,” while under lord we get only 
“ Tord. A.S. hiaford, O.N. lavaudr.”—on which latter form it would 
have been well to have enlarged a little, but then these are words 
out of which it is not very easy to make out any doctrine of 
onomatopeia. Mr. Wedgwood always seems much Mem when 
he gets hold of a word which may not have so much history about 
it, but where he can put together a theory about fizz, buzz, puff, 
and that kind of thing. We do not profess to know whether 
tre, tra, “is in all probability a representation of the a 
sounds of quarrelling dogs ”—a view which Mr. Wedgwoo 
works out at some length ; nor, when dealing with English etymo- 
logy, are we greatly concerned to learn that certain Finnish words 
seem to be formed on the same principle. But we should have 
eagerly seized on the opportunity of pointing out that ire is a per- 
tectly good English word, cognate with the Latir. dra, but not 
derived from it. Mr. Wedgwood does indeed give the Old-English 
form irre or yrre, but he puts it at the end, while the Latin and Old- 
French are put in the front. So again under the word bull, we 
are rejoiced to find the Lithuanian dud/us quoted; but we could 
really have dispensed with anything about a Pope’s bull, where 
the Latin budia in its latest sense is, as far as English is concerned, 
a primary fact. But bulla is primarily a bubble, and bubble may 
be easily connected with buliire. So Mr. Wedgwood flies off at 
that tangent, and has much more to tell us about the Pope’s bull 
than he has about the beast, and this though he quotes the North 
Frisian bolli and the Swiss bullen in the sense of bellow, words 
which there would be a very fair excuse for connecting with the 
bellowing animal. 

Scattered up and down Mr. Wedgwood's Dictionary is a great 
deal of curious and valuable matter, notices of obsolete and dia- 
lectic forms, illustrations of the changes in the meaning of words, 
besides the onomatcpeeic suggestions which we are very far from 
casting aside inalump. The book therefore has a real value for 
those who are already used to the scientific treatment of the sub- 
ject, and who will find in it many facts that will be of use to them. 
But the facts come so confusedly and capriciously, there is such an 
utter lack cf order in the arrangement of the cognate forms, even 
when they undoubtedly are cognate, there is so little attempt at a 
real philological history of any English word, that to a student 
who is only beginning the book cannot fail to be misleading. Mr. 
Wedgwood does not take the least pains to distinguish the degree 
of distance between the various cognate forms of the words which 
he treats of. Low-Dutch is nearer than High, High-Dutch is 
nearer than Latin, Celtic, or Lithuanian; but Mr. Wedgwood 
jumbles them all together with the older forms of English thrown 
into the heap, as if the relation between an older and anewerform 
of English were the same as the relation between an English and a 
Lithuanian word. Then we get a great deal of Finnish, but very 
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little Sanscrit ; whereas, according to our doctrine, we have no right 
to compare anything Finnish at all till we have got at the earliest 
an form of the word, for which we must of course commonly, 
though not necessarily, look to the Sanscrit. In short, from our 
oint of view, the whole thing is unscientific. This new edition is 
in this respect no advance on the first, and it is to our mind need- 
lessly unscientific ; for we will end as we began with saying that 
Mr. Wedgwood’s doctrine, if kept within reasonable bounds and 
not pushed to a absurd extremes, is not in itself inconsistent 
with the results of Comparative science. 


TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS.* 


—— prince of critics, Richard Bentley, characterized one of 
his great predecessors in the Mastership of Trinity as “the 
excellent Bishop Pearson, the very dust of whose writings is 
gold.” Mr. Tyerman seems to believe that the sweepings of his 
own study are of the same precious metal, and has embodied in this 
volume “some portions of a large amount of biographical ma- 
terial” which he had collected when compiling his Life and 
Times of John Wesley, but was compelled by want of space to 
lay aside on that occasion. “Other portions,” he informs us, 
“may be published at a future time”; that is, we presume, 
unless his publishers and the section of the public for whom they 
cater shall be found to have heard enough about Methodism and 
the Methodists, according to his version of their history and 
of the nature of their influence, past or present, on the religious 
mind of England. 

Mr. Tyerman’s biography of the Apostle of Methodism has 
been reviewed by us on three several occasions (December 3, 
1870; January 29 and July 29, 1871), and needs no special 
notice here. Seldom indeed have loving admiration and praise- 
worthy diligence presented a more lifelike picture of any man 
than his disciple has afforded us of John Wesley; seldom, 
too, it must be added with sorrow, has a considerable work been 
more marred and distigured by the poverty ofa slipshod style, 
by narrow bigotry, by dogmatical judgments respecting matters 
of which the writer displays an amount of ignorance which 
is really astonishing. This “Life of Wesley” must be studied 
by every one who seeks an insight into the character of 
the mighty preacher and his times, yet its author has done his 
best to make it utterly unreadable. The present volume professes 
to be but a sequel to his previous labours, a mere shaking of the 
tree when the gleaning is over; nor can we assert that it has any 
considerable or independent value of its own. All the blemishes 
of his earlier work are to be found here in rich abundance. The 
English clergy are as “envious and malignant” as ever; Zinzen- 
dorf, the Moravian “Papa,” is a veritable “pope,” his language 
full of “effrontery,” his books of “ repulsive jargon” ; the society 
over which he presided breathes a murky atmosphere of religious 
clouds (p. 187). This writer still talks of the “fat incomes ” of 
the bishops in a tone of which Mr. Miall might be ashamed 
(P. 85), while yet he knows so little of the constitution of the 

nglish Church as to call the Bishop of London its highest 
dignitary (p. 134). For “ritualism” and “ high-churchism”—his 
pages overtlow with these barbarous nicknames—he has a complete 
rosary of uncharitable prayers that their vetaries, “laying aside 
their popish follies and proud pretensions,” may embrace the truth 
as approved by Mr. Tyerman “in its simplicity and its purity” 
(Preface, p. vii.) While we have among us what in solemn irony 
are termed “religious newspapers,” We suppose that the public 
taste must of necessity be corrupted, and Christian -will 
impaired, by vulgar balderdash like this. The marvel is how 
such a person as our author, presumably of pious life and decent 
manners, can dream that any worthy purpose will be answered by 
dipping his blunt pen in the very gall of bitterness, and by pointing 
the finger of scorn against men, fallible as himself and perhaps 
—? who yet would fain serve the common Master as truly 
as he. 

We think it fit to say thus much once for all of Mr. Tyerman’s 
tone and spirit, not in the hope of being of any use to him, for 
experience has taught us that he is wholly incorrigible, but by 
way of apology to the reader who may look into his book on our 
recommendation. For it cannot be denied that he has collected 
material which is interesting to those who watch the ever-changing 
phases of theological opinion, and has revived the memory of a 
few earnest men whose contemporary reputation exceeded their 
intellectual power, yet who scarcely merit the oblivion into which 
they have fallen. Of the five names which stand on his title-page, 
the one most familiar to us is doubtless that of James Hervey— 
“The Literary Parish Priest” is the appellation by which our 
author distinguishes him. To his brief and uneventful life of 
forty-four years (1714-1 [58) nearly a third part of the present 
volume is devoted, though we do not quite understand why he, a 
decorous and orderly beneficed clergyman, should be reckoned in 
the number of the “Oxford Methodists” simply because he con- 
sorted with them when an undergraduate of Lincoln College, and 
kept up a friendly intercourse with some of their leaders to the day 
of his death. Infirm health and a thoughtful disposition fostered 

natural love of learning, which was tempered and elevated by 
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habits of early piety. Mr. Tyerman inserts a long letter addressed 
by him from Oxford to his sister when he was only nineteen, “ in 
that flowingly harmonious style which was one of the chief cha- 
racteristics of all his publications” (p. 205). It is full of = 
tual promise, which his subsequent career abundantly realized, bu’ 
if we take our author’s word for it, “it is thoroughly unevangeli- 
cal,” being “ written at the time when Hervey first united himself 
with Wesley and his Pharisaic friends.” If their Pharisaism only 
ae them to shun evil-speaking, we would rather cast in our 
ot with them than with their censor. 

Among his many acquirements we are informed by the Rev. 
John Ryland, a preceding biographer, that Hervey “ became one 
of the first scholars in Europe for a familiar knowledge of the 
Hebrew Bible” (p. 212); which is much to say in an age that 
produced Bishop Lowth’s famous Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. In 
this sacred study he had John Wesley for his teacher, having = 
viously got hold of the Westminster Hebrew Grammar, of which he 
could make nothing. “ That book,” sem writes Mr. Ryland, 
“seems to be contrived by the devil to prevent the learning of the 
Hebrew language; it is dark and obscure, harsh and unpleasant, 
ugly and disgustful, dull and listless ” (Jb¢d). Possibl Ryland was 
a Westminster boy himself, and, if so, he ought to know; other- 
wise we should have thought that the pwr body to whom he 
refers the authorship might have found other employment than 
that of compiling bad grammars to perplex and torture ingenuous 

outh. Yet it was not as a scholar that Hervey became best 

nown, but rather as a diligent, godly, painstakin ish priest. 
As a curate at Bideford and elsewhere, then in his own in- 
herited livings of Weston-Favel and Collingtree in Northampton-. 
shire, he did the work of a true evangelist in spite of an 
weaknesses which made him seem a dying man all his li 
long. He was never married save to his holy work, and of his 
extemporary sermons, full of tenderness and simplicity, very 
few have been preserved. His most ambitious literary perform- 
ance, Theron and Aspasio (1755), a dreary dialogue mm three 
volumes on justification by faith and the doctrines akin to it, had 
a prodigious sale at the time, and is sometimes met with in old- 
fashioned libraries, but will never be read through again. This 
publication embittered his latest years by bringing him into 
collision with his old friend Wesley, who would at all times rush 
upon whatever savoured of Calvinism as a wild bull on a red 
rag. He is best remembered by an earlier and less elaborate per- 
formance, Meditations Among the Tombs (1745), nar by an 
excursion from his curacy of Bideford to the fine old church of 
Kilkhampton, in the north-east corner of Cornwall. In this juvenile 
work more especially, his style is as bad as can well be imagined ; 
inflated, luxurious, exhibiting every fault that an inexperienced 
writer would be taught to avoid. But he has treated a subject 
of universal interest in an impressive manner; the prevailing tone 
of contemplative melancholy has charms for most readers in some 
conditions of the mind, while here and there breaks forth a 
certain luscious eloquence which is not artificial. We donot hold 
with Mr. T'yerman when he says of Hervey’s books that “ few 
are greater favourites at the present day” (p. 200); but some 
of his finest passages, such as his apostrophe to Sir Bevil Grenvil, 
the hero of Lansdowne field, are not unworthy of more enduring 
fame than they are likely to vindicate for themselves in the 
crowded pages of English literature, where all that is not of the 
best must ere long become the prey of dumb forgetfulness. 

Mr. Tyerman devotes another hundred pages of his volume to a 
person whose very existence we had almost lost sight of, the Rev. 
Benjamin Ingham (1712-1772), “the Yorkshire Evangelist.” 
The sect of the Inghamites, of which he had the sorry distinction 
of being the head, has now almost vanished from the face of his 
native county, where it once overshadowed Wesleyanism itself. 
From an early period, however, the growth of this denomination 
was stunted by the too close vicinity of the Glassites or Sande- 
manians, the very narrowest of all separatist communions, even 
now not wholly extinct, and among whom Michael Faraday was 
bred, and lived a member and an office-holder. The illustrious 
philosopher who put all nature to the question never found time 
or inclination to ask himself whether the Supreme Being whom 
he devoutly served was indeed a respecter of e return 
to Ingham, who was an undergraduate of Queen’s, and about 
twenty years old when he first joined the holy brotherhood at 
Oxford. He had not been long ordained before he received from 
John Wesley a letter whose substance was this :—“ Fast and pray, 
and then send me word whether you dare with me to the 
Indians.” He obeyed the call, and accompanied John and Charles 
Wesley on that ill-starred mission to Georgia; wherein, by the 
exercise of a little common sense, he obtained more influence and 
consideration than those he had hitherto taken for his guides. In 
thirteen months, however, he left the colony to encounter contra- 
diction at home. “At a Church congress held at Waketield, 
June 6, 1739,” as Mr. Tyerman informs us, “ Ingham was pro- 
hibited from preaching in any of the churches in the diocese of 
York” (p. 90); we were not previously aware that Church 
Congresses existed at that period, or that they possess even now 
such summary coercive jurisdiction. Be that as it may, he had 
now to exercise his ministerial function in any place he could 
make available. “ tape em the public streets, fields, barns, 
cottages, and houses of descriptions became his i 
-, so that not fewer than forty religious societies were 

ormed by him at this time. Hitherto he had been on terms of 
close intimacy with the Wesleys, but their union wassoon to come 
to adisastrous end. The elder of the brothers exacted from his 


| 
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followers more dutiful respect and compliance than Ingham was 
willing to bestow; and to this source of dissension was added the 
varied relations in which they now stood to the Moravian Brethren, 
who had virtually expelled John Wesley from their body, while 
Ingham still clave to them, though he too left them at last. Page 
after page of Mr. Tyerman’s volume, as indeed of his Life of the 
Fi of Me ism, is full of the dismal controversies, the 
mutual recriminations, the bitter reproaches of those who had 
begun to run the good race Ney and had subsequently parted 
in anger and malice, Whitefield kept himself as clear as any one 
from these most unedifying disputes, for his was a meek and 
candid spirit, but even he was at times betrayed into conduct 
which he afterwards looked back upon with deep remorse. As to 
Ingham, we fear he was no less blameworthy than the rest, 
et he has been spoken of as emphatically a gentleman. 
hen he was young, his handsome person and agreeable address 
commended him to one of his converts, twelve years his senior, 
the Lady Margaret Hastings, sister-in-law to the famous Selina 
Countess of Huntingdon; nor had she cause during many years 
of wedded life to regret her union with the clergyman who took 
broad Yorkshire for his parish. When she was gone the widower's 
sun went down in gloom. The decaying state of the societies 
he had set up distressed him sorely, as though it were a personal 
calamity. “I am lost! Iam lost!” was his despairing cry; he 
seemed to himself to have lived and toiled in vain. 

The next worthy on Mr. Tyerman’s list was of a braver and 
more cheerful temperament, John Gambold (1711-1771), of 
Christ Church—Bishop Gambold as our author calls him, for he 
had accepted that title from the Moravian body in England after 
Ingham had forsaken it, and for seventeen years he bore the not 
overwhelming “ honours of his office with humility and diffidence ” 
(p. 194). Gambold, too, had become acquainted at the age of 
nineteen, first with Charles Wesley, who was a student of his own 
college, then of course with John, who, as he writes, “ has been 
the instrument of so much good to me that I shall never forget 
him” (p. 157). Like the rest of the pious troop, he visited the 
city prisons, was fruitful in prayer and exhortations, took orders 
early, and spent (“ almost wasted!” p. 163) four years as vicar of 
the sequestered village of Stamton-Harcourt, finding there ample 
leisure for literary and philosophical studies. Much about this 
time, nay even after his intercourse with the Moravians had 
revived his love for spiritual truth, Gambold composed a tragedy 
entitled the Mart of Ignatius, which grievously exercises 
a men of our bio er’s style, we subjoin hi e a ies 

It certainly seems somewhat strange that an earnest young clergyman, 
twenty-nine years of age, and only recently brought to the enjoyment of 
personal salvation by penitent faith in Christ, should employ his time and 

upon a dramatical production ; but it must be borne in mind—(1) that 

m his youth Gambold had had a great fondness for dramatic pieces, both 

ancient and modern; (2) that Gambold’s tragedy was never intended for 
the stage; (3) that its sentiments are unexceptionably pure and good; and 
(4) that he was not the first who had attempted to represent the principles 
and practices of the Christian religion in such a form. 
To these pleas we will only add (5) that, though less enough 
to write a play, he had not the hardihood to publish it. It first 
appeared in 1773, a third of a century after it was written, and 
two years after its author's death. 

Several others of the “Oxford Methodists” are more slightly 
commemorated in this volume, as William Morgan of Christ 
Church and Robert Kirkham of Merton, who in November 1729 
formed with John and Charles Wesley the nucleus of the party 
“by oy some evenings of the week together in reading, 
chiefly the Greek Testament.” With one Rev. John Clayton 

1709-1773), “The Jacobite Clergyman,” as Mr. Tyerman calls 
im, we were not previously acquainted. He laboured and died 
successively Chaplain and Fellow of the Collegiate Church at 
Manchester, and had first uaded Wesley in 1732 to take up 
his practice of fasting twice in the week. The chief use he serves 
to his biographer is as a peg on which to hang a series of protests 
inst “ ritualism” and “priestly pretension” and “ parochial 
pride,” for Clayton had left the Wesleys as soon as he perceived 
to what they were driving. “Coldness sprang up and separation,” 


worse. 
The brief memoir of Thomas Broughton, “ The Faithful Secre- 
tary” of the venerable Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, is important chiefly because some of Mr. Tyerman’s 
readers will here learn for the first time what he very rightly is 
careful to impress upon them, that this association “had the 
honour of being the pioneer of some of the greatest movements of 
the present day. It distributed Bibles long before the British and 
Foreign Bible oan existed,” and numbered among its mission- 
aries the apostolic Schwartz. Broughton had joined the Methodists 
at Exeter College in 1732, and in London was conspicuous for 
his zeal in ministering to condemned malefactors up to the 
moment that they suffered. He also, in the course of time, received 
the benefit of the Wesleys’ left-handed prayers. “I was much 
assisted to intercede for — Mr. Broughton,” writes Charles in 
a 38," who yg very life of all those who oppose the 
The £22. of the Wesleys’ clerical brothers-in-law, John 
Whitelamb and Westley Hall, especially of the latter, might 
very well have been the rather as all that was worth 
ing about them had already been told in the “ Life” of the 
Founder. For John Whitelamb we must confess a hearty liking ; 


t :— 


we doubt not that he was, what his tombstone, raised by a 


stranger, declares, “ worthy of imitation.” The poor charity boy 
of Samuel Wesley's smaller parish of Wroote was promoted by 
the old rector’s generous kindness and his own towardly parts, first 
to an Oxford education, next to his patron’s little living, and the 
hand of his afflicted daughter Mary. He lost all he had toiled for 
by the death of his wife within one year; then patiently dragged 
on life as an obscure country parson for more than a generation 
longer; making from time to time his timid approaches to _— 
rious John Wesley, yet always flung back again, and finally dis- 
missed in a single paragraph by one whom he professed to serve 
in all things, “ provided conscience be not concerned.” We 
subjoin the great man’s version of the poor fellow’s epitaph :— 


1769, October 4. How long is it since Mr. Whitelamb died? What 
disease did he die of ? Did he lie ill any time? Do you know any cir- 
cumstances preceding or attending his death? Oh, why did he not die 
forty years ago, while he knew on whom he believed! Unsearchable are 
the counsels of God, and His ways past finding out. 


They are so, indeed; and not the smallest mystery which 
disturbs the reflecting mind is this, that men who are willing to 
give up ease and substance, and the blessings of social life, for the 
furtherance of what they hold to be the truth, should thus 
pursue each other with deadly enmity, and launch forth invectives 
from which the most worldly abstain for mere self-respect ; for- 
getful all the while wherein it is written, “Though I give 
my body to be burned. and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.” . 


BRET HARTE’S WORKS.* 


it is about two years since Mr. Bret Harte became known to the 
English public by the Luck of Roaring Camp, a collection of 
Californian pictures which we noticed at the time at some length. 
The success achieved by these tales was followed up by the 
Heathen Chinee and its companion pieces, in which the writer 
showed himself a humourist—and this in the wide sense of the 
term which includes humanity and pathos—in poetry as well asin 
prose. Other productions were gradually added, mostly, but by 
no means exclusively, distinguished by the novel Western colour- 
ing which had at first attracted attention. The latest piece in 
prose, “ Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands,” takes us back to the Californian 
camp life; on the other hand, the latest pieces of verse—‘ Con- 
cepcion de Arguello,” and the lines on the fire of Chicago—are as 
regular in language and form as if Mr. Longfellow had written 
them. The collected whole makes up a good-sized volume, 
which, if manipulated according to the usual ways of publishers 
of English poetry and fiction, might easily be spread into three 
or more, some ways the contents are of unequal merit; but 
most of them are good, and some things are unique. The im- 
pression we receive on the whole confirms the judgment which 
we had formed step by step from the several parts as they appeared— 
that Mr. Bret Harte is a storyteller and poet of true genius. It 
would be a great mistake to infer from his popularity at railway 
bookstalls that he is a mere compiler of extravagant jests and 
adventures. What we do infer is that railway soll nom will 
read good books if only they are made cheap. Even the some- 
what blatant advertisements with which the English publisher 
has thought fit to herald these works may annoy, but will not 
deter, the reader who is accustomed to see with his own eyes. 
Perhaps the most eminently distinctive feature of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
manner is suggestiveness, a quality in which, we think, his writing is 
hardly to be surpassed. By this we mear the power of suggesting 
definite, not indefinite, ideas, It isnot uncommon to find in modern 
authors, especially in some of our latest poetry, collocations of fair- 
sounding words which seem to answer to some vague emotion, 
but convey no positive meaning, and which are called suggestive 
because they fail to suggest anything in particular. This kind of 
vague suggestion may have its artistic uses, but obviously requires 
a very fine artistic discretion in its use. Mr. Bret Harte’s way is 
quite different. With a few touches, thrown in as it were by 
accident, he describes remote or trivial consequences so as to carry 
our thought at once to the centre of the action. Nor do we come 
to resent this as a trick of manner; partly because Mr. Bret Harte 
knows how to apply it with infinite variety, partly because it is 
really not artificial, but founded on the truth of human nature. We 
do, in fact, learn a good part of the things which are important to 
our actual life by some such incidental and roundabout intima- 
tions. It would be difficult to find anywhere a more complete and 
condensed dramatic picture than in the short poem entitled “Jim.” 
The story of an ald friend lost and found comes out in broken 
sentences, in which the speaker’s true emotion, po | shamefaced, 
as the manner of our English race is from East to West, disguises 
itself in abrupt questionings and casual expletives. The last two 
stanzas, containing the discovery—which any one who thinks they 
want to be made classical may call by the technical name ap- 
propriate to these situations in Greek tragedy—are wonderful for 
what they say in a few words :— 
Dead! 

Poor—little—Jim ! 

‘—Why, thar was me, 

Jones, and Bob Lee, 

Harry and Ben— 

No-account men : 

Then to take him! 


* The Complete Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. 
Introductory y by J. M. Bellew. London: J.C. Hotten, 1873. 
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Well, thar—Good-bye,— 
No more, 


What's that you say ?— 

Why, dern it !—Sho! 

No? Yes! By Jo! 
Sold! 


Sold! Why, you limb, 
You ornery, 
Derned old 

Long-legged Jim ! 
The same power comes out very conspicuously in the story of 
“Mrs, Skaggs’s Husbands.” Skaggs is a sufficiently unpromising 
name to begin with. It strikes us as anice question whether 
Mr. Matthew Arnold might not find it even more ominous for the 
future of our language and culture than Wragg. Certainly Diane 
de Lys or Lucrezia Gente sounds better. And Mrs, Skaggs and 
one of her husbands are not seen at all; the husband who does 
not appear being the one by whose name we hear of her. Some- 
thing is said, but most is inferred from the conduct of the persons 
whose misfortunes she has made. And we venture to say that 
nevertheless Mrs. Skaggs ought to take a permanent place among 
the sinister and terrible figures of modern fiction. This tale has 
— in a French version in the Revue des Deux Mondes, as 
did also, if we remember rightly, some of the former ones. Mr. 
Bret Harte’s reputation is therefore not confined to readers of his 
own language. 

The purely humorous aspect of Mr. Bret Harte’s writings is 
both the most familiar, and perhaps the most difficult to give an 
account of, but we cannot pass it over. The curious irony—using 
the word in its original sense of under-statement—which runs 
through the whole is generic rather than individual. But our 
author embodies it in a quiet easy flow of verse peculiar to him- 
self, which sets it off admirably. “ Truthful James’s” account of 
the dispute in the scientific “Society upon the Stanislow” is in 
this way irresistible :— 

Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 

To say another is an ass,—at least, to all intent ; 

Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 

Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 

Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of order—when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen, 

And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more. 


“ That Heathen Chinee” is too well known to require any gloss 
from us. The guile of Ah Sin under his “ pensive and childlike ” 
bearing, Bill Nye’s lofty indignation as the champion of virtue 
and native labour, and the judicial calmness of his partner who 
tells the tale, make up a sort of diminutive burlesque epic of the 
collision between the extreme Eastern and the extreme Western 
race of mankind. And the piece has this quality—a pretty sure 
test of versification at all events—that it will not leave us satisfied 
till we know it by heart. Mr. Bret Harte’s metrical effects are very 
curious; with the appearance of carelessness there is really much art. 
Sometimes there is a dash and sweep very like Mr. Swinburne’s 
lyrics. One poem, “ Dow’s Flat,” is in the very stanza lately 
osen by Mr. Swinburne for one of his most ambitious and sus- 
tained flights. It tells of one Dow, who, after a long run of 
“powerful mean ” luck, sought in vain for water in his dried-up 
well. What he found is best said in his own words :— 
It was gold,—in the quartz, 
And it ran all alike ; 
And I reckon five oughts 
Was the worth of that strike ; 
And that house with the coopilow’s his’n,—which the s.me 
isn’t bad for a Pike. 
Thet’s why it’s Dow’s Flat ; 
And the thing of it is 
That he kinder got that 
Through sheer contrairiness : 
For ’twas water the derned cuss was seekin’, and his luck 
made him certain to miss. 
Thet’s so. Thar’s your way 
To the left of yon tree ; 
But—a—look h’yur, say ? 
Won’t you come up to tea? 
No? Well, then the next time you're passin’ ; and ask 
after Dow,—and;thet’s me. 
With so much genuine native power at his command, it isa pity 
that Mr. Bret Harte should ever be led away to become a com- 
tively ordinary comic writer in a field which does not suit him. 
his is the case however in the “ Sensation Novels,” a performance 
not only relatively but absolutely weak. There are good points 
scattered here and there in the various imitations, especially in 
that of Dickens, whose style Mr. Bret Harte has really studied— 
so much indeed, that its influence is a little too visible in his 
serious writing. But, on the whole, the parodies are forced and 
unsatisfactory ; the more so when we remember the excellence of 
Thackeray's Novels by Eminent Hands, which all but amounts 
to a standing prohibition against any attempt to do the same 
thing after him. The travesty of ir in another part of this 
volume likewise fails to do any justice either to Mr. Disraeli (for 
me parody ought to have at least a fair show of justice) or to 
i t. 


We are glad to turn from Mr. Bret Harte’s one failure to the 
success he has achieved on his proper ground. His Californian 
tales, beyond their interest as works of fiction, have a truth 
which, if not exactly literal, is better than much that passes 
for historical truth, and whereby they will one day be valuable 


material for history. They give us a picture, everywhere so 
striking and consistent that even without confirmation—which, 
however, is not wanting—it must be accepted as faithful, of a 
strange transitory phase of civilization which already belongs to 
the past. We see how a society with laws of its own—somewhat 
odd laws indeed, but still recognized laws—is unexpectedly evolved 
out of the concourse of apparently lawless individuals. In the 
process ancestral traits come out for which we have to go back over 
centuries if we want to find them in Europe. The state of things 
depicted by Mr. Bret Harte resembles nothing so much as the 
manners of our kinsfolk in Iceland a thousand years ago as pre- 
served in the Sagas. Gunnar and Grettir would have been quite 
in their element at Roaring Camp or Sandy Bar. There is the 
same light esteem of human life, with its consequences modified by 
a conventional code of honour and a rough but well-marked sense 
of justice and fair dealing between men. The scientific student 
of Seen nature may regret that in California the experiment 
could not be fairly worked out, but of course it is inevitable that 
the outlying posts occupied by the irregular advanced guard of a 
conquering race should be overtaken by the movement of the main 
body, and civilized from outside before they have done civilizing 
themselves from inside. And of course what they do for them- 
selves is not a fresh construction out of unformed matter, but a 
reconstruction out of disintegrated organic elements. Still it 
brings into startling proximity phases of human nature which in 
the ordinary course of things are widely separated in both space 
and time. Once or twice this confusion of different stages of 
civilization nas led Mr. Bret Harte into something like false senti- 
ment, as when he relates the summary trial and execution of one 
Tennessee for highway robbery at Sandy Bar. He uses the beauty 
of the midsummer morning to draw a contrast, and talks of 
“the weak and foolish deed.” This looks like a hesitation 
between the points of view of the camp and of the city. If the 
men of Sandy Bar are to be judged as citizens living under a 
regular government, their conduct was much worse than weak or 
foolish ; if (according to the real state of facts described) we look 
on them as members of a nascent community — com- 
pelled to find all the means of self-preservation for itself, we do 
not see what else they could have done. It is not as if their pro- 
ceedings were tumultuous ; they act under a sense of public duty, 
and their justice, if not very refined, is incorruptible. And the 
fact that the judge, when he intercepted Tennessee’s flight in his 
unofficial capacity, brought him up for trial instead of “shooting 
him at sight,” marks a distinct step in social advance. However, 
the feeling expressed in these tales is for the most part thoroughly 
true and genuine. An idea dwelt on more than once is the 
humanizing influence of children among these wild natures. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, of which we gave a detailed 
account on a former occasion, is founded on this; and in the 
later story, “How Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar,” we hear 
how the leading man of the camp rode hard all night, fought with a 
highwayman, and forded a swollen river, to bring a Christmas gi 
for asick child. Another admirably told story of a different kind is 
“Brown of Calaveras,” which curiously illustrates the rules of 
conduct rigidly and even punctiliously acted up to in that stran 
society by men who at first sight seem mere outlaws. It remin 
us of the Arab robber who turned and left all his booty when he 
had by mistake taken up and tasted a ery Ss) the owner’s salt. 

Something ought also to be said of Mr. Bret Harte’s more 
serious poems, which deserve more consideration than we have 
left ourselves space to give them. We may mention one success 
in a department where success is not common. War songs are 
certainly the weakest point of modern verse, notwithstanding 
some brilliant exceptions in Germany. Mr. Bret Harte’s lines 
called “ The Reveille ” are a marked addition to the exceptions, 
and we think a fair match for anything in the Lieder zu Schuts 
und Trutz. 

It does not appear whether this edition is published with the 
author’s consent or not. We cannot help thinking that, if Mr. 
Bret Harte had been consulted, the volume would have been more 
carefully pees, and perhaps would not have been disfigured by 
vulgar and inappropriate woodcuts. As far as strict right is con- 
cerned there is nothing to be said, and we believe Mr. Hotten has 
his own theories as to the comity of nations in these matters. 
Anyhow we do not know of any more authentic English 
reprint of these works, and we must be content to take them in 
the only shape we can get. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT.* 
(Second Notice.) 


B* the death of his mother Alexander von Humboldt, who in 
deference to her wishes had made the study of law and the 
an service his main object of pursuit, found himself free to 
‘ollow henceforth the bent of his own tastes and inclinations. With 
ample means at his command, with intellectual powers trained in 
the highest and most varied systems of the day, and developed by 
contact with the most thoughtful, able, and aspiring minds, the 
time was come when he could realize those ot en world-wide 
travel and of the study of nature in all the width and depth 


* Life of Alexander von Humboldt. Compiled in commemoration of the 
Centenary of his Birth. By J. Léwenberg, Robert Avé-Lallemant, and 
Alfred Dove. Edited by Pro: r Karl Bruhns, Director of the 
at Leipzig. Translated from the German by Jane and Caroline 
2 vols. : Longmans & Co. 1873. of 
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of her resources which had been the dream of his earliest 
youth. The slowness of growth which had marked his facul- 
ties at the outset of life had proved itself to be no congenital 
‘want of mental power, but rather a sign of the depth to which 
his powers were striking, and the wide hold they were to 
take of the soil of knowledge. Even what had seemed in child- 
hood to threaten weakness or delicacy of frame had resulted, under 
per treatment and careful habits ot his own, in a vigour of 
ly and a power fe a ae endurance which carried him with 
scarcely an interval of broken health to the extreme limits of human 
life. A letter from George Forster to Heyne speaks of Humboldt, 
then just of age, as having been constantly ailing for the last five 
years, and suffering from the excessive stimulus to the brain 
given by the system of the Berlin professors. Kunth likewise 
xpresses the fear that his — may succumb to the hardships 
and privations of travel. Yet from the great traveller himself we 
learn in later life that he felt } pean against all vicissitudes of climate 
orfatigue by sea or land, and was equally in his element under the 
— and within the polar circle. 
contemplating Humboldt as a traveller, the writer of this 
ion of his biography, Herr Julius Liwenberg, dwells with 
Pen upon the comprehensive view of nature which fur- 
nished in him the motive of travel. He was the originator 
of a new epoch in scientific exploration. As early as 1796 he is 
found writing to Pictet that he had been drawing up a scheme 
for a universal science. A master of well nigh ail the scientific 
knowledge of his time, he went forth to the study and contempla- 
tion of nature with a mind prepared, not only for the perception 
and appreciation of phenomena, but for the adjustment of new 
facts to their place in the general order of physics, and their rela- 
tion to the primary laws of nature. The course of Humboldt’s 
voyages and travels of exploration, with their gains to physical 
graphy and scientific knowledge at large, enters su intimately 
fate his own voluminous writings as to call for less minute or 
exhaustive notice at tne hands of his biographer. There is, how- 
ever, an abundance of new and interesting matter in his letters 
and journals, now for the first time brought to light, which 
illustrates in the most vivid manner the character of the ob- 
server and the many-sidedness of his intellect. No sooner is 
he fairly embarked on his voyaye across the Atlantic than we find 
him already, in June 1799, noting down his researches upon the 
currents, temperature, and phosphorescence of the ocean, working 
hard at astronomical observations, dredging off the Canaries to 
a depth of fifty fathoms, diving into the crater of the Peak of 
Teneriffe till the sulphurous vapour burnt holes in his clothes, 
while his hands were numb at a temperature of 36°, the ground 
under his feet being at times 190°. Plants, animals, insects, 
rocks, offer new varieties every moment, while the new races of 
men awaken with still more lively interest his ethnological tastes. 
One of his earliest inquiries when first treading upon tropical soil 
is the problem why the refraction of light should be less in that 
zone of high temperature than at home. The splendid instru- 
nfents which he had obtained from Ramsden and Troughton are 
kept in full work, though his face is so burnt in making observa- 
tions that he has to keep his bed two whole days at a time, and 
his eyes are nearly blinded by the sun’s glare. Through swamps and 
jungles which proved almost fatal to the indefatigable Bonpland, 
e made good his survey of the entire system of the Orinoco, 
extending over twenty thousand square miles, his health and 
—_, as he boasts, having been decidedly improved since he left 


at snes of climates as well of terrestrial space which Hum- 
boldt had marked out for his steps was indeed vastly greater than 
he was destinedto accomplish. There was hardly aspot of the globe's 
surface that he had not mapped down in his programme of travel. 
The scheme of circumnavigation drawn up by the French Direc- 
tory, under the command of Baudin, opened to him at one time 
the most auspicious prospect of realizing his visions of this 
kind. He writes in 1799 of having been introduced to the 
commander, and sketched out in common with him the route 
for five years to come. The first year was to be spent in 
Paraguay and Patagonia, the second in Peru, Chili, Mexico, and 
California, the third in navigating the Southern Ocean, the 
fourth in Madagascar, and the fifth on the coast of Africa. 
Paltry considerations of economy, to his intense grief, shattered 
these hopes, and left him to his own independent energies and 
the resources of his private fortune. The Mexican tour he 
succeeded in carrying out, finding his way back to Europe through 
the United States, where he received the utmost attention 
and assistance from the leading men both in public and private 
life. How much had been effected for geographical science alone 
by this comparatively small part of the traveller's enterprise 
may be inferred from the fact that the harbour of Acapulco, 
the position of which he was the first to lay down with correct- 
ness upon the chart, had been placed upon Arrowsmith’s latest 
maps half a a al out in longitude and seven minutes in 
latitude, having by earlier geographers put as much as 
four degrees too much to the west. His explorations in Mexico 
— a fiood of new light upon the mysterious archives and 
egendary history of that little known country, its monumental 
remains and strange successions of race, as well as the geological 
structure and natural resources of the land. He was the first to 
draw, while at Peru, attention to the valuable properties of guano, 
and to introduce specimens into Europe with chemical discussions 
of its nature and use. Of plants and seeds thousands of novel 
species were sent or brought home by Humboldt and his com- 


_ in travel, though terribly injured, to his intense regret, 
y the damp climate and imperfect packing. The reduc- 
tion of his multitudinous observations, the sorting and classi- 
fying of his innumerable specimens, and the preparation for the 
press of his notes and recollections of travel, occupied him for many 
years in Paris, aided as he was by the ablest_and most eminent 
men of science in every department. At the Ecole Polytechnique 
he shared the room and worked in the laboratory of Gay-Lussac, 
and Berthollet reported with eulogy upon his atmospherical in- 
vestigations. His first idea had been to settle at Geneva, where, 
though the veteran De Saussure had passed away, there were the 
brothers De Luc, the physicist i.-A. Pictet, Prévost, and 
Trembley, and the botanist Senebier, who was shortly after suc- 
ceeded by Decandolle. To Pictet, summoned from Geneva, was 
entrusted the English translation of certain parts of the work, 
to consist of four thousand copies, many destined for America, the 
entire scheme of which extended to eleven volumes, to appear at 
the same time in French and German. The profits were to be 
shared between Humboldt, Bonpland, and Pictet. In the mean- 
while Humboldt found time for reading papers by the score before 
the Academy, as well as for original experiments and observations, 
chemical and magnetic, and for scientific tours to Italy and parts of 
Germany. At Berlin he had a flattering reception from the 
King, a grant of 2,500 thalers pension, and, what he could only 
speak of with irony or contempt, the post of chamberlain. On his 
return to Paris he brought out in 1806 his Aspects of Nature, 
fragments of which had formed part of lectures before the 
Academy. 

A new phase of Humboldt’s life, at which point Herr R. 
Avé-Lallemant takes up the tale, is opened by his diplomatic 
mission in the suite of Prince William of Prussia to the Court of the 
Tuileries after the disasters ensuing upon Jena. His fortunes, 
it would appear from facts newly brought to light, had undergone 
a reverse, which made this mission of substantial importance to 
Humboldt. A letter addressed, it is thought probable, to 
Baron von Forell, attached to the suite of King Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony, dated Paris, November 16, 1809, shows 
both the brothers placed at this time in a position of serious 
pecuniary embarrassment. In the sequestration, under the 
convention of September 1808 with Napoleon, of all property 
in deposit in the Bank of Berlin, to the amount of seventeen 
million thalers, the patrimony of the Humboldts was most 
probably involved. The object of this letter is to obtain through 
the King an exemption for his own and his brother's capital, con- 
sisting of 95,000 Prussian thalers on mortgage in the Grand- 
Duchy of Warsaw. By a decree of March 14, 1809, His 
Majesty had indeed exempted a further portion of his capital, 
amounting to 33,000 thalers, on a mortgage at Bodzewie, in 
Posen, but the war had prevented him from reaping the advantage 
of this considerate act, and for three years he had received no 
interest. Hampered as he thus was, he proceeded with unabated 
energy in the publication of his works, animated at the same time 
with the scheme of an important expedition into Asia. The 
volumes were issued, it must be admitted, at a price and on a scale 
which grievously limited the demand for them on the part of men 
of science or the public at large. Nor were the plates, greatly 
as they enhanced the costliness of the work, at all worthy of the 
artistic powers even of those days. How indefatigably Humboldt 
threw himself into the undertaking may be judged from the 
fact that the work on America alone so far extended beyond 
the original plan as to fill twenty-nine volumes in folio and 
quarto, illustrated by 1,425 maps and plates, many of which 
are coloured. The price of a bound copy of the whole series is 
set down in his note-book at 2,753 thalers. In the sections on 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy he had the invaluable assistance’ 
of Cuvier, in that on Insects of Latreille, and in that on Fishes and 
Shells of Valenciennes. The astronomical and other observations 
were reduced by Oltmanns. A German edition of this section 
was dedicated to Baron Zach and to Gauss, to whose genius and 
services to science Humboldt had been the first to accord public 
recognition. The details of his life and labours during his resi- 
dence in Paris, noticesof the eminent men with whom he associated 
in science and in public life, and the literary efforts which filled 
up the intervals in the prosecution of his greater works, fill a large 
and interesting section of Humboldt’s bicgraphy at this time. 
His hours of toil, hardly broken from eight in the morning to a 
couple of hours after midnight, save by hurried meals and a round 
of visits, his traits of character and temper, his encouragement of 
youthful merit, and his snatches of archeology and art, form the 
subject of pleasant letters from Karl Vogt, Quetelet, Liebig, and 
other friends. A new expedition, to which he was invited in the 
year1812by the Emperor Alexander, extending from Siberia through 
Kashgar and Yarkand to the high lands of 'Thibet, was frustrated 
by the campaign of Napoleon against Russia. On the entry of the 
Allied Sovereigns into Paris Humboldt’s extensive acquaintance 
with the capital and its leading men led to his being culled upon 
to act as cicerone to King Frederick William IIf1., in whose train 
he further proceeded to England, combining with his courtly 
duties the collection of materials for a work on the political con- 
dition of the South American colonies, which he had been 
requested to undertake by the Allied Powers. So indispensable 


had he gradually become to his sovereign that, after many over- 
tures and with no little reluctance, Humboldt consented to take 
up his residence permanently at Berlin in May 1827. 

From this point the story of his life in its meridian and 
The tripartite 


decline is taken up by Professor Alfred Dove. 
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division of the biography is a source of no little confusion 
to the reader, who must find it difficult to keep the dates and 
other fixed points of the narrative clearly before his mind. 
Thus each of the three bi hers treats us with more or less of 
detail to Humboldt’s Russian adventures and explorations, 
carrying us east and west at the cost of an utter entanglement of 
the thread of the story. It is about this date, in fact, that the 
three portions a each other, and it is not till we settle 
down finally, under Herr Dove’s independent treatment, jto the 
closing scenes of the long record that we have a clear and sustained 
narrative before us. What most characterizes it, in the absence 
of stirring political episodes or striking discoveries in science, is the 
change which is to be traced in the intellectual and social life of 
Berlin during the third of a century marked by Humboldt’s 
residence in that — To that gratifying change he is to be re- 
garded as in no slight sense a contributor, in spite of the sneer of 
Varnhagen that Humboldt was a great man till he came to Berlin; 
“he then ceased to be anything extraordinary.” fn Berlin, 
Rahel used sarcastically to say, “everything loses prestige, and is 
pulled down to the level of mediocrity, if not degraded to insignifi- 
cance; were his Holiness himself to come to Berlin, he would soon 
cease to be Pope, and would become something quite ordinary, per- 
hapsa horse-breaker.” Onthe cover of aportfolio containing botani- 
cal notes for Cosmos Humboldt himself wrote, when seventy years of 
age, “ Shame on thee, Berlin! I am weary of thee ; thou art nothing 
better than a bear-garden.” To have to amuse and pretend to 
enlighten the utterly dull and priggish King, the victim of 
perpetual ennui; to strive after kindling in the vapid circles of 
German society somewhat of the bright flame of social converse 
and scientific interest which he had left burning in Paris; to 
raise up a school of physics in the face of Hegel, against whom 
he sag as having set up a system of natural philosophy 
without facts or experiments—these were the tasks to which he 
felt himself called from the outset. His lectures upon the physical 
structure of the universe were the first effort of any importance 
to bridge the gulf which then undoubtedly yawned between the 
study of science and the education of the people, out of date 
as a charge of this kind might have become when brought 
forward by Mr. Buckle. In these lectures was contained the 
first sketch of what became a finished picture of the universe, 
in Cosmos, of which the first volume was published in 1844. 
Another great impulse to the progress of thought was given 
by the Association of Science, of which Oken was the original 
centre and mainspring, but of which Humboldt was elected 
the first _— delivering the inaugural address September 
18, 1828. Of this cosmopolitan gathering he could write 
thirty years later, when excusing himself from attending the 
meeting at Carlsruhe, the last which was held during his 
life, that the Scientific Association of Germany had remained 
with him as a faintly luminous i of the mythical 
union of his country. he Revolution of July again brought 
Humboldt to Paris, partly for the establishment of friendly 
relations with the new Court and Government, partly in accord- 
ance with his private stipulation for so many months’ absence at 
times from his courtly duties at Berlin. His letters and diaries 
have furnished many particulars of his intimacy with the family of 
King Louis Philippe, and of his influence among the intellectual 
and social circles of the French capital. An episode of his life 
in which his energy and tact are shown in a most amiable and 
attractive light is that of the expulsion of the seven Professors of 
Gottingen in consequence of their vehement protest against the 
abrogation of the Constitution by King Ernest Augustus in 1833. 
With Frederick William IV., whom he considered the most 
gifted monarch that had ever sat upon the throne of Prussia, but 
whose dreamy unpractical temperament made him the most hope- 
lessly inefficient of rulers, Humboldt lived throughout on terms of 
affectionate inti To him is due, amongst other services to 
science and letters, in conjunction with Bunsen, the expedition of 
Lepsius to Egypt, as well as the publication of the works of 
Frederick the Great, and the establishment of the Meteorological 
Office of Berlin, under Dieterici in 1848. Unofficial as was his 
own position, he was able, as countless letters testify, to exert 
his patronage on behalf of various scientific undertakings, 
to bring forward men of scientific promise, and to improve the 
ts of deserving professors and students. ‘he institution 

of the Order of Merit, of which he was appointed the first 
Chancellor, was the means of furthering his aims in this direction 
to no inconsiderable extent, albeit entailing many angry reflec- 
tions on the part of disappointed candidates. Inthroned by the 
common consentof hiscountrymen as the king of science, Humboldt 
exercised to the last a sway over the intellectual progress of Ger- 
many more conspicuous for its width and variety than for any 
1al brilliancy or originality in its aims. It was not so much by 
discoveries of a profound and seminal kind, as by energies skilfully 
and persistently applied, that he made good his place in the fore- 
most ranks of knowledge. With physical and mental powers 
scarcely seen to be in the wane till he sank peacefully to rest on 
the 6th of May 1859, the Nestor of science continued to 
be sought by a train of admirers to which the New World con- 
tributed in rivalry with the Old. It may be that posterity may fail 
to endorse to the full the estimate of his intellect or of his life’s 
work which is embodied in the enthusiastic tribute of his biogra- 
phers; yet is there a force to which none can be insensible in the 
verdict of one like Jacob Grimm, when speaking of the proper 


juxtaposition of the statues of Germany's greatest worthies—_ 


“ Near Goethe no one should stand unless it were Humboldt.” 


“HE COMETH NOT,” SHE SAID.* 


ik seems to have been determined by some novel writers that, 
whether or not there is anything in a name, there must be 
a good deal of it. If their example is generally followed, the 
days of such unassuming titles as Emma, N Abbey, 
Marriage, or Inheritance, will soon have passed away, and author= 
esses will no longer dare to send forth a book to the world with 
no more catching names than Old Kensington or Middlemarch, 
The truth is that there is much in a name when it comes 
from within. There is nothing in the technical name given to 
flower or shell by men of science; the poet finds that “ their 
beauty is still the same,” whatever the clumsiness of their 
titles ; nor will any one, after reading the first chaptgr of Kenelm 
Chillingly, judge even of a man’s character from the name, 
however ill chosen, which his godfathers and godmothers have 
bestowed on him. But with the novel it is different; its title is 
a forecast of its spirit; and where we find a biblical phrase, a 
violent invocation, or a quotation from a popular poet, put forward 
to catch the eye, there we expect to find also some conscious lack 
of power or some touch of vulgarity. The superiority of such a 
writer as George Eliot stands out in high relief even in this 
trivial detail. Calm in the consciousness of strength, she can 
despise these tricks of nomenclature. However, in accordance 
with that balance of good and evil which reat yma cong have 
discerned to reign throughout nature, we » 83 soon as we 
have turned the first page of Mrs. Cudlip’s last novel, that it is 
an improvement on ft which preceded it. Would she but 
take yet a little more pains she might rank high; indeed the 
advance in her position as a novelist would, we think, be quite 
out of proportion to the care necessary to attain it. In the book 
before us she has given us some excellent things; a plot ex- 
citing without sensation, not commonplace, although within the 
bounds of possibility; and a set of characters most of whom are 
like real people, with whose thoughts and passions we learn to 
sympathize, and whose words and actions could not be transferred 

round from one to the other like the plates and cups in the 
mad tea-party without a shock to one’s sense of consistency. She 
has got rid, too, of much of that restless, hasty spirit of work which, 
backed by what is called, and not ill called, a fatal facility, went 
to make her former books so disappointing from their crudeness 
and want of finish. In the story before us this restlessness appears 
in the general method and construction of the book more in 
the working out of individual character. 

The outline of the plot is simple enough. We start with the 
arrival at Moorbridge, Madge Roden’s home, of Philip Fletcher, 
the bad young man, sailing under the colours of another Philip 
Fletcher, his cousin, who is of course the good young man of 
the book. His object in coming is to woo and win Miss Rode 
while he is desperately loved by her friend Miss Aveland, an 
really loves her in return, but prefers Miss Roden’s acres to Miss 
Aveland’s heart. Hence of course results embarrassment and 
confusion to all concerned, including at times the reader, who 
gets puzzled between the two Philips. These embarrassments 
are notill arranged; the main fault is that the scenes are too often 
and toorapidly shifted; when we havegotone set ofnerves full 
over the vicissitudes of Roden and one Philip Fletcher, 
we are suddenly whisked off to string vp another set for Olive 
Aveland and the other Philip Fletcher. However, the interest is 
well sustained in these four, and in the varying fortunes of those 
three of them who command, or are supposed to command, our 
sympathy. We say supposed, for.we must confess that we have 
but little fellow-feeling with Olive, and that we regard her as the 
failure, though we fancy she is meant to be the success, of the 
book. She is introduced to us asa handsome high-bred girl of 
a vehement nature, who has been schooled by “ a wealth of sorrow 
and disappointment ;”’ she has been accustomed to conceal her 
feelings, amongst them her love for Philip, for a long time; she 
is supposed to be very much a lady, yet the moment Philip 
ig not only does she confess to him the love he has 

ady thrown away, not only does she continue all through 
to lavish it on him with a misguided fidelity, but she bursts 
out half of it on all to all 
sorts of people. She has, too, a disagreeable trick of “ whimperi 
out” hens which is tiresome. Altogether the Olive yee | 
of the book is not like the Olive Aveland of the opening ters, 
and is, to our mind, a very di ble young woman. The 
impression she leaves upon us is, that either Mrs. Cudlip did not 
choose to be at the trouble of carrying out her original idea of 
the character, or that her notions of it changed after she had 
begun, and she thought it not worth while to begin afresh in con- 
sequence of the change. 

Having failed where we should expect her to succeed, Mrs, 
Cudlip has sueceeded where we should expect her to fail, in 
the character of the Philip Fletcher who, starting under false 
colours, keeps up deceptions and plays the scoundrel in one form 
or another to the end. She has drawn a reall picture 
of this man, whose nature is not bad, who has no love of scound- 
relism for its own sake, but whose whole character is so corroded 
with selfishness that, out of mere vanity and distaste for labour, 
he glides easily and hopelessly on from bad to worse in a career of 
| falsehood and baseness. She has accurately seized the extreme 

sensitiveness born of self-love which belongs to such a character, 
| the lack of power to distinguish how much of his own words is 


= “He Cometh Not,” She Said. A Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
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true and how much false owing to a long habit of deception, the 
idle longing for energy to do the right thing which comes over 
him at times, and the rare flashes of real truth and honesty which 
will now and then burst out, and which, scarcely spoken, are 
turned to some account in the cause of untruth. She has also 
gauged with some skill the amount of intellect which such a man 
possesses; witness the scene where he “ mistakes Madge’s admi- 
ration of the Idea he represents to her for love of himself.” 
Mistake either of circumstances or of motives is the ruling power 
in the novel. The writer gives us many instances of what is often 
seen in real life—two people deep in converse which may affect 
their whole lives, cach steadily interested in the groove he has 
chosen for himself, and referring everything to that groove; each 
thinking heghas read the other's thoughts and motives, and each 

ly mistaken. This theory of mistake is a little strained in 

e case of Madge’s somewhat obstinate adherence to the blunder 
which makes her think so ill of the original Philip Fletcher; and 
we are sure that he could not have heard—interpreting it as he 
did—her speech to him in the tower at Moorbridge without at 
once demanding and getting an explanation. But this would 
have made him and Madge happy at once, and so have left 
no excuse for the greater part of the third volume. Madge 
is another success to be scored to the author, who in her has 
drawn, and drawn well, a fresh, clever, unspoilt girl so natural as 
to appear to strangers a desperate flirt, thoroughly tender and 
‘womanly, and yet possessing what is very rare in women, a man’s 
sense of honour. Her treatment of the false Philip when she 
first discovers his falseness is the most striking example of her 
character to be found in the book, and is capitally worked out. 
One little touch is especially good :— 

“ Has Olive married?” asks Philip. “Married, no! gone into a show- 
room as a —,” she is checked by a sigh of relief from him. 

“Did you know that and keep it from me, Philip ?” she asks with quick 
discernment. Then, as he does not answer, she adds, “I wish you would try 
to tell me the —,” she is on the verge of saying “ the truth,” but substitutes 
the words “ all about it ” instead. 


‘ We get really interested in Madge, and are a little vexed that 
‘we have seen so little of the admirable Philip Fletcher, and are 
therefore obliged to take so much of his good qualities on trust, 
when he marries her at the end, to the relief of the reader and in 
the interest of poetic justice. We were inclined at first to think 
this was not satisfied in the case of the other Philip Fletcher; 
but on further reflection we can wish him no worse fate than to 
pass his days in the society of the terribly juvenile Lady Tollington. 
‘oor Olive, who comes in for more than a fair share of misery 
throughout, is perhaps a little better off at the end; for, having 
made mistakes all through her life on the subject of her darling 
Philip, she makes her last mistake as she drowns in thinking that 
he has come to save her. On the whole, the conclusion is satisfac- 
tory, and the book is far more so than Mrs. Cudlip’s last; but she 
has many faults and vulgarisms of style which require correction. 
‘When, snatching some breathless moments behind a lifted school- 
‘desk, we were accustomed to thrill with delighted horror over the 
perils of the Scalp Hunters or the Boy Slaves, we learnt to look 
on a line or two of asterisks as a fit and proper method of at once 
spurring our interest and saving it from too continued a strain, 
just as a Spaniard smokes his cigarette between the courses of 
dinner, and finds in it both a stimulant and a relief; but the 
employment of this device in a novel of everyday life to denote 
a short lapse of time, or a slight disconnexion of events, is a 
mean expedient, betokening either laziness or incapacity. Mrs. 
Cudlip’s style is remarkable for a flashiness which is clearly 
meant to be pointed and impressive, but is only wearisome. One 
phrase which we have already quoted, and to which she seems 
» is “a wealth of sorrow and disappointment.” After 
“wealth of golden hair” has been worked to death, it is a 
little hard to have this flung in our faces. The author 
may quote in defence Gretchen’s “du Schmerzenreiche,” but 
use an expression is once used with fine effect by Goethe, 
it is not therefore fit for common employment in a novel. No one 
‘wishes to take Sévres plates to a picnic. Besides, wealth of dis- 
intment, that is, affluence of deficiency, is a contradiction. 
en we have a fashionable square described as “auriferous” ; a 
irl’s voice is “as soft and rich as buttermilk”; a young man 
talks to himself of a party of ladies as “ these colts” and a well- 
brought up young woman longs “ to snuggle her head down” on 
a man’s shoulder. At critical moments people’s hearts always 
thump,” or their voices are “‘ choked by a great dry sob.” Such 
tricks as these are common, and belong to a common class of 
novels. If Mrs. Cudlip would show any real feeling for her art, 
let her avoid them. 


STATION AMUSEMENTS IN NEW ZEALAND.* 


es pleasant little book has suggested to us a problem which 
we do not feel quite equal to solving. Many philosophers 

assured us that the first of all human blessings is health. 
Any one who is in thoroughly first-rate condition is pretty nearly 
independent of all other means of enjoyment. He may be 
deprived of books, may lose his friends, and may even be up to the 
ears in debt; but so long as his digestion is in order, and his 
lungs are working properly, he has no right to be unhappy. The 
theory is a plausible one; and Lady Barker's writing appears— 


in New Zealand, By Lady Barker. London: 
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though she does not say so—as if it were expressly intended to 
confirm it. If we could be ag ote satisfied that the tone of 
extreme enjoyment in which she describes what she is pleased to 
call the “ amusements ” of New Zealand is a genuine reflection of 
her past feelings, and not partly a result of the pleasant hallucina- 
tion of memory, we should regard her as a strong witness in 
favour of the doctrine we have mentioned. Her evidence is all 
the stronger because it is more or less unconsciously delivered. 
She mentions indeed the healthiness of open-air life in New 
Zealand as one of the great recommendations of the country ; but 
she scarcely seems to recognize how essential a condition it must 
have been for making the scenes described agreeable or even 
tolerable. We must therefore take the liberty of restating the 
argument in our own fashion, using the materials with which 
Lady Barker has provided us. 

She writes her book, she tells us, “in the heavy atmosphere of 
this vast, London world,” and looks back with a “ desperate 
craving ” to the delicious air of the New Zealand valleys. We 
have read her book in the same atmosphere; and though our 
cravings can hardly be described as desperate, and do not point to 
New Zealand in particular, we admit that we reflect with some 
pleasure upon air which has not passed through so many lungs as 
that which we habitually consume. So far, then, New Zealand has 
an unmistakable advantage over London. But when we endeavour 
to realize the price which we should have to pay for unadulterated 
air, we confess to feeling pretty nearly reconciled to our comfortable, 
though rather grimy, metropolis. Let us briefly run over the list 
of “ amusements” provided for us at the antipodes, and consider 
how much they would do to replace those from which a London 
emigrant must be parted. We begin by a brief description of the 
pleasures of a picnic in the bush. A picnic, as a rule, is intoler- 
able ; it may however be supported with stoical composure when 
you are sufficiently near to civilization to enjoy some of its ad- 
vantages, and to feel the absence of burdensome comforts as a 
relief. Itis pleasant to boil your own kettle when there is a good 
inn within reach, and any little deficiencies may be made up at 
the price of half-an-hour’s waiting. But when your whole life 
becomes a picnic, we should say that the amusement would pall 
upon one. Lady Barker enjoys the memory of looking at a pretty 
view on a fine day in the bush; but we must ascribe some in- 
determinate part of the enjoyment to the fact that the memory is 
contrasted by everyday lite in London. The male Englishman, 
at any rate, would get tired of a prolonged indulgence in amuse- 
ment of this very calm and contemplative order. Probably his 
first demand would be for something to kill. Now, with the ex- 
ception of the Maoris, who are fast disappearing, and who had a 
bad habit of killing in return, there is next to nothing to satisfy the 
murderous tendencies ofthe genuine Briton, According to Lady Bar- 
ker’s account, the only accessible game consists of eelsand pigs. Eel- 
fishing in New Zealand, if we may trust her experience, isan amuse- 
ment dreary enough to damp the spirits of an Isaak Walton. You 
walk out in the middle of the night through a country overgrown 
with “Spaniards.” A Spaniard is an uncouth vegetable some two 
feet in height, from four to six in circumference, set all over with 
spikes which are something between a needle and a bayonet. 
Interspersed with the Spaniards are clumps of “ wild Irishmen,” 
the appropriate name given to a bramble with a magnificent appa- 
ratus of thorns, calculated to destroy the strongest garments. 
Struggling through this charming country, you reach a deep 
glacier stream with treacherous banks. You set your lines, and 
after waiting some hours you may succeed, if you are lucky, in 
hooking a certain number of eels, and probably fall into the 
river in the effort todrag them out. You have to maintain abso- 
lute silence, and may therefore, if you please, follow Lady Barker's 
example by indulging in pious speculations upon your position in 
the universe. That, however, can be done without going to New 
Zealand to catch eels. You stumble home towards morning with 
a sackful of slimy creatures, which, if unskilfully cooked, make 
you vow never to touch eels again; and it need hardly be said 
that cooking is an art very unfamiliar to the British colonist. The 
next week will probably be spent in performing surgical operations 
upon your person with a view to the extraction of thorns; but you 
have the negative advantage that in that healthy country you run 
little risk dumbing colds and fevers. We do not wonder that 
even Lady Barker’s enthusiasm fails her a little in describing this 
sport, and that she admits that even on the first occasion it was 
only delightful in anticipation. To any one who has read 
her book even that pleasure will have disappeared. Lady 
Barker, however, declares that she “ found great pleasure in going 
after wild pigs.” That pig-hunting requires as much skill as 
deer-stalking we are quite ready to believe, and it has the advan- 
tage of being a more utilitarian form of sport; inasmuch as wild 
pigs are a nuisance to the sheep-farmer. We feel, therefore, com- 
pelled to admit pig-shooting as a decidedly favourable item in the 
account of New Zealand existence. Still “toujours pig” must 
become tiresome after a time, and this is but a meagre bill of 
fare to set before the hungry sportsman. The next “ amuse- 
ment” on Lady Barker’s list is skating, but as the amuse- 
ment could only be enjoyed by her at the expense of a 
long day’s ride over a very difficult country, through swamps and 
wild mountain gulleys, up to a retired lake high in the mountains, 
and a sojourn at a rough we are not altogether surprised 
that even here the party “tried hard to be gay,” and, as it would 
seem, with very indifferent success. On another occasion, in @ 
very hard winter, Lady Barker was able to indulge in the amuse- 
ment called “ toboggon-ing ”—that is to say, sliding on a sledge 
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own a steep snow sl The pleasure was rather damped by the 
thet the which provided this had 
caused the loss of some thousands of sheep. As it was impossi- 
ble to look for them till the snow had melted, when the whole 
air of the neighbourhood was tainted by the odour of i 
mutton, it was creditable to their proprietors that they reliev 

their anxiety by practising “ glissades ;” but there must have been 
some drawbacks to the pleasure. - 

The next amusement described by Lady Barker is called “ buy- 
ing arun.” Sport of this kind has the advantage of being some- 
what onesided. A gentleman just on the point of starting for 
England calls to offer you a magnificent tract of country, full of 
splendid timber and admirably adapted for sheep-farming, at a 
ridiculously low figure. If you hesitate for a moment, he assures 
you that half-a-dozen other gentlemen are waiting with blank 
cheques ready to take advantage of your delay. You ponrig 4 
parts from 
you on the mail steamer pana that he has given you so easy 
a bargain, and then travel some hundreds of miles to your new 
purchase. It turns out to be all that he said, except that the 
difficulties of transport are so great that the timber is for the 
present valueless, and that certain barren mountain ranges, which 

e had forgotten to mention, cover the ground where there 
ought to have been pasture for sheep. On the other hand, 
the few inhabitants are very glad to see you, having had 
no news from the outside world for a year or two. Lady 
Barker amused herself on the trip she describes by giving to 
the only woman in the place an abridgment of the history of 
England, beginning from her earliest recollections. When she got 
home again, after a very long and tiresome journey, she was so 
much delighted as nearly to forget the trouble and the disappoint- 
ment; but she can hardly describe this with much accuracy as a 
New Zealand amusement. 

The next amusement consisted in hunting up a congregation for 
a Church of England service by riding after various shepherds, 
who often lived at distances of five-and-twenty and thirty miles, 
and were pretty certain to be out on the hills when she reached 
their huts. The country was beautiful, and she was “never weary 
of gazing” at purple cloud-shadows and blue skies. And yet, she 
admits, “when she comes to think of it,’ she had not much 
time for looking at the scenery, as her mind was occupied with the 
troubles of settling down in a rough house with a body of 
undisciplined servants. However, the rides after shepherds were 
very pleasant when the weather was fine and when she did not 
get into a swamp, or have to scramble over a dangerous cliff or a 
treacherous wire fence. At last she collected a congregation of 
shepherds, and even induced them, by an unprecedented exercise 
of skill, to take off their hats when she came into her kitchen. 
The domestic amusements were of course unceasing. Her servants 
would marry the aforesaid shepherds; the cooks were raw Irish 
girls, with elementary notions of converting any food into an 
article fit for human consumption ; and the one good cook whom she 
engaged, and who —. had a beard, which tended to repel 
suitors, was found a few days after her arrival breaking up a pile 
of plates under the impression (produced, as it is needless to add, 
by rum) that it was a lump of coal. We need not speak at length 
of other amusements, such as attending a labourer who had 
nearly killed himself by eating poisonous funguses, or driving to 
a picnic in a heavy dray with a horse which considered it proper 
to jump deep streams, and thereby reduced the dray to its primi- 
tive elements, or various other amusements incident to a rough 
and ready life. ‘ 

Reading Lady Barker’s words in cold blood, and doing our best 
to divest them of the colouring which she has unconsciously 
bestowed, we confess that we feel reconciled to our position in 
England. Yet it is creditdble to Lady Barker's literary skill that 
we are often carried away by her contagious enthusiasm; and we 
are forced-to believe that a lady who can describe with so much 
freshness must really have found something enjoyable even in the 
hardships of the life. The record crea Loe undue prominence 
to the pleasanter sides of her memories; but there must have been 
a really pleasant side to the facts on which they are founded. 
Though we do not feel our relish for more civilized pleasures 
destroyed, we admit that for the large classof people to whom a 
good appetite with abundant means for its satisfaction is the 
summum bonum, New Zealand may be a very agreeable place, 
and Lady Barker’s example proves also that more refined persons 
may extract many genuine pleasures from rather unpromising 


PANDURANG HARI.* 


N the introduction to Ivanhoe, Hoye many years after its 
first ap ce, Scott insists that the title of a novel should 
convey no indication of the nature of the story, and he proceeds to 
say that what is called a taking title may serve the interest of the 
bookseller or publisher, and yet may be fatal to the literary repu- 
tation of the author. ers who form their own ideas of a 
story from names or titles are apt to be disappointed when the 
author takes an Rerse ger turn, visit the unlucky writer with 
their ro prea and end by exclaiming that they could have 
executed the design much better themselves. The book which 
We are now reviewing, on the whole, complies with the canon laid 


* Pandu Hari; or, Memoirs Hindoo. - With I 
P. ty ie lari; or, of a Hi ith an Introductory 


Sir H. Bartle Frere, G.C.S1, K.C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols, 


down by Scott. Pandurang Hari, even to Anglo-Indians, conve 
no very definite idea, and “the Memoirs of a Hindoo” might 
the autobiography of a converted Brahmin, or of a deposed Raja, 
or of an unsuccessful candidate for the Civil Service. Some ex- 
planation of the circumstances of publication, and of the patronage 
under which it is given for a second time to the world, is 
indispensable to any comprehension of the plot and the purpose of 
the writer. Some fifty years ago a gentleman named Toe ey, a 
member of the Bombay Civil Service, published the story of 
Pandurang Hari, under the allegation that it had been translated 
from a memoir given him by a native friend, written in the 
Mahratta dialect. This thin disguise most probably no more 
deceived readers than did Scott’s introduction of Sir Arthur 
Wardour, his oaken cabinet, and his Anglo-Saxon manuscript 
prevent the public from seeing the author of Waverley and of 7: 
Antiquary in Ivanhoe. Pandurang Hari lifted the veil which had 
covered native society, was circulated, quoted, and read. After 
the lapse of half a century it has been exhumed by Captain 
Meadows Taylor from the cay of an Irish nobleman, and re- 
neg wish we could say re-edited—by Sir Bartle Frere. 

ut, while the work has been rescued from oblivion, the author 
himself has disappeared beyond the reach of criticism. Sir Bartle 
Frere can only tall us that he served in a judicial situation at 
Broach, and under the Commissioners of the Deccan, and that he 
left the service under a cloud. It is most probable that he 
belonged to that limited class of public servants, who by some 
peculiar mode of life—vitiis imitabile—contrive to win the con- 
fidence of Asiatics, and to discern things veiled from the official 
eye. Itis clear that he had no claim to be considered a learned 
or even a correct Orientalist, but he had somehow broken down the 
partition of native reserve, and had witnessed the oddest sights 
and scenes. According to the editor, his memory survived as a 
practical joker; and he must certainly have been gifted with a 
power of minute observation and a considerable insight into 
character. 

To understand the work presupposes an ordi uaintance 
with the slight framework of history in which it is set. The 
author took for his subject Western India at the beginning 
of this century, when the great Mahratta chieftains were quarrel- 
ling amongst themselves about the division of the effete Mogul 
Empire, and when they had successively to succumb to the genius 
of the Wellesleys and the policy of Lord Hastings. It is true that 
the principal native actors in those events hardly appear in the 
novel at all. There is a mention of Holkar’s camp and of the 
crooked policy of the Peshwa; and there are brief descriptions of 
the battles of Assaye, Argaum, and Kirkee. But the interest 
mainly centres in low life ; and the chief figures are Pindarrie 
freebooters, devotees whose morality is on a par with the ashes 
and cow-dung that besmear their bodies, rascally police agents, 
cunning spies, and repulsive old hags. Occasionally a more 
notable figure not only appears on the canvas, but is painted at 
full length, and we hear a good deal about a certain Trimbuckji 
Danglia and his politics. Now this worthy was the Minister of 
the eaves Peshwa Bajee Rao, the adoptive father of Nana Sahib of 
Cawnpore, and he has come down in history as the instigator of the 
murder of Gungadhur Shastri, Minister of a rival potentate, the 
Gaikwar of Baroda. Readers of Bishop Heber’s journal may re- 
collect his description of the deposed Minister shut up in the fort 
of Chunar, which has, before and since, been the residence of 
many a political prisoner whose crimes had merited a shorter 
shrift or a narrower cell. The same excellent writer, on his visit 
to Bombay, learnt the particulars of the escape of Trimbuckji 
from his previous confinement at Tanna, some thirty miles from 
the capital of the Western Presidency. And they are so charac- 
teristic of the scenes reproduced in Pandurang Hari that 
we may briefly recall the tale as it is told a Bishop. 
Shortly after Trimbuckji was confined at Tanna, a ratta groom, 
bearing, as native place-hunters almost always do, an excellent 
certificate in writing, came to the English officer in charge of 
the captive, and was received into his service. This syce 
or groom rubbed down his horse under the windows of the 

risoner, and sang snatches of native ballads in the Mahratta 
vialect, generally just at the time when the ex-Minister was 
allowed to take his afternoon exercise. On the day when the 
prisoner contrived to get from the outhouse of the fort to a hole 
cut in the stable, and so to escape, the m disappeared with 
him. It was then remembered, doubtless by natives who had ar 
inkling of the plot, that the ballads bore some relation to the 
circumstances of the parties, and the author of ‘ Palestine” has 
left in his journal the following spirited translation of the 
Behind the bush the bowmen hide, 
The horse beneath the tree ; 
Where will I find a knight will ride 
The jungle path with me ? 
There are tive-and-fifty coursers there 
And four-and-fifty men, 
When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed 
The Deccan thrives again, 
The Bishop says that this might have been a “stratagem of the 
Scottish Border,” and we need only refer our readers, for a sort of 
parallel, to the song put into the mouth of Blanche of Devan 
which awakened the suspicions of F itzjames, and to the warning 
conveyed by Madge Wildfire in a jingling ballad to Geordie 
Robertson when he met Jeanie Deans at Muschat’s Cairn. 
To analyse the plot and to follow the adventures of Pandurang in 


the space allotted to us would be impossible. But the outline of 
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the story is as follows:—The hero—if such a term can be applied 
to one who is worse than Marmion, “ quite a felon,” and very little 
of a knight—is in reality the son of the legitimate claimant to the 
principality of Sattara. His real name was Jeoba. In —_ he 
was kidnapped by a wicked uncle, Gunput Rao, who aed in 
the narrative as Gabbagi Ghousla. Gunput had several objects to 
accomplish in life. He wanted to his own son, Mahadeo, 
to Sagoona, the daughter of a Brahmin, who was betrothed to 
Pandurang; and he wished to be made Raja. With this view he 
tries to murder his brother, and kidna e child. The brother 
escapes, and, disguised as a goatherd, lives for some years in a 
wild and inaccessible glen. durang falls as a child into the 
hands of Sawant Rao, a chief of some note in the service of 
Holkar. His patron dies from wounds received in a battle 
between Scindia and Holkar, —— to Pandurang a silver 
chain which is to serve as a clue to his parentage and birth. 
Deprived of a protector and thrown on his own resources, the 
rightful heir to a Mahratta sr goes through a variety of 

ueer adventures, and is put to all sorts of shifts for a livelihood. 
But, wherever he goes, the relentless and vindictive uncle turns 
up, generally as a Gosain or sacred mendicant, to thwart his 
nephew and to get rid of him. Pandurang is by turns a servant 
to a shopkeeper, a peon or orderly, a groom to an English officer, 
a pretended magician, a hireling to two ruffianly adventurers, a 
delegate to a native Court in the disguise of a Bheel, and a clerk, 
and eventually a pleader, before an English judge in a populous 
city. During all these metamorphoses the Gosain or wicked rela- 
tive is always instigating others to carry out his revenge. And 
the unlucky Pandurang is wounded, hunted from place to place, 
captured by Bheels, robbed by Thugs, and nearly killed by jungle- 
fever. Sagoona, his betrothed, is exposed to similar perils. At 
length the vagrant son is reunited to his banished father; the 
minor villains of the narrative are suitably di of; the troops 
of Gabbagi or Gunput are worsted in battle by the adherents of 
the rightful sovereign ; and when the villain has made a full con- 
fession, and the English Resident has appeared on the scene, all 
ends happily by the accession of the old goatherd and by the union 
of Sagoona and Pandurang. Gunput, we should say, though as 
mean a rascal as the pen of fiction ever drew, is not hanged or blown 
from a gun, but is only imprisoned for life. 

Such is the outline of a tale which, though not wanting in 
merit, and certainly neither dull nor commonplace, will never take 
rank as a first-class Oriental story in which an accumulation of 
new material is so skilfully disposed as to attract and arrest the 
attention. The editor remarks truly that the hero cannot be 
termed interesting, and the humour, such as it is, is coarse, and 
has none of that delicate flavour which takes off their grossness from 
vice and criminality, and charms us in Gd Blas, the Arabian 
Nights, and Hajee Baba, At the same time some of the incidental 
sketches and episodes are striking, and in the hands of a real 
artist might have lifted the work to a higher level than just 
triticism will ever assign to it. The adventures of three 
Haries are well told. There is a scene in which Pandurang locks 
up his enemies in a lonely cave somewhat after the fashion 
by which Arbaces, in The Last Days of Pompeii, confines the 
sole witness of the murder. Then the descriptions of Oriental 
camps, armed assemblages, police courts, and of the funeral 
of an old Hindoo, one of the few respectable characters in 
the memoir, are generally accurate in detail and decidedly 
ruricus in character. We could have wished that Sir B. Frere, 
than whom no one is more capable, had added a few notes in 
explanation of obscure s and allusions, and in emendation 
ef obvious errors. Why an editor who lends his name to a re- 
print of an obsolete work, and graces it with a well-written 
preface, should say that “it is useless to attempt” to correct wrong 
names, or how he satisfies himself that “correct translations of 
modes of address” “ would have involved alterations in style not 
justifiable in a reprint,” we cannot imagine. There are surely 
such things as foot-notes for all new editions, and a heading to the 
chapters would not have involved more labour than an unlearned 
public has a right to expect. 

The real — of this book is, however, very well pleaded 
by Sir B. Frere in his preface. No man has taken a deeper 
interest in the people over whom he was formerly placed; none 
has been more eamest to welcome signs of national and social 
advancement, or more keen to detect the presence of good qualities 
in the midst of deep moral debasement. Yet, we have his word 
for it that the descriptions are “remarkably faithful sketches” of 
the time; “substantially correct,” “generally truthful,” and so 
forth. Now the story, in plain language, describes a set of men, 
who, from the highest to the lowest, swindle, cheat, oppress, rob, 
plunder and assassinate, with little or no compunction, to serve their 
own ends. Englishmen who delight in running counter to the gene- 
rally received estimates of the national character, and yoluble young 
natives who wear polished leather boots, drink pale ale, and quote 
Shakspeare glibly, may very likely protest against the narrative, 
and declare that such a state of society could never have existed 
only “sixty years ago.” But those who have had the opportunity 
of gauging native character when exposed to corrupting influences 
without safeguards, and of ransacking the maalie out of which 
Oriental history must be written, will testify to the truth and 
justice of Sir Bartle Frere’s remarks. Pandurang lived and moved 
amongst human beings who, in the scramble for the good 
things of this world which marked the dissolution of the Mogul 
Empire, broke loose from the slight restraints which religion or 
power in the hands of one or two vigorous rulers had imposed on 


them. We came, found Malebolge, and we have cleaned it out. 
If we have done nothing else for India, we have made sucha 
state of things as is described by Pandurang Hari simply im- 
possible. And that a liberal-minded ex-Governor, with a large 
experience of native character, and yet tolerant to a fault, should 
deliberately record his opinion of the substantial accuracy of such 
a hideous picture of morals and manners, ought, in the eyes of a 
statesman and a philosopher, to be one good reason why we were 
placed in India, and why we should remain there for a very long 
time to come. 


OLD GERMAN LIFE.* 

Be fegencid inconsistent and even contradictory views have been pre- 
sented in modern times of the modes of life and the manners 
of the ancient Germans—the Germans, that is to say, before they 
were Christianized. It has been common with some in the pride 
of modern culture to paint them as the merest savages and 
barbarians, living without houses or herds or the tillage of the 
soil, roaming the primeval forests in all the glory of rude free- 
dom, and showing no trace of civilization. A different, though 
equally erroneous, view represented these same Germans in the 
light of poetry and romance, as endowed with a tenderness of 
feeling and a chivalrous devotion to the weaker sex that have 
hardly been paralleled in the world since. The origin of the latter 
and more prevalent view is not difficult to trace. Of course it is 
agreeable to the modern Teuton that his ancestors should be de- 
scribed as a race of sensitive Troubadours rather than as a tribe 
of wild Indians, and modern sentimentalists found pleasant 
employment in enlarging upon the ideal virtues of their forefathers. 
It is more specifically to Tacitus, however, that we must trace 
the roots of this fancy picture of old German life. His Germania 
paints a race gifted with the noble virtues that were most at a 
discount in the corrupt Imperial society in Rome with which 
he was familiar. To the moral decadence of the mistress of the 
world at the height of her power and glory Tacitus opposed the 
idealized portraiture of a world of simple primitive manners before 
luxury had corrupted or vice enslaved. The tendency shared 
by so many other writers to find a golden age at the origin 
ot human life and society was no doubt strong also in Tacitus. 
He speaks in his Annals of the early race that was not 
at all subject to rude passions, but lived pure, innocent, and 
free, practising instinctively all the virtues, until equality was 
overthrown by monarchy, and force and ambition ruled supreme. 
Like Rousseau, Tacitus saw in the life of nature, as opposed to 
civilization, the veritable age of gold. He strove to console him- 
self for the evils of the present by creating his ideal in the remote 
in space or the past in time, at one moment placing it at the origin 
of society, and at another, so that it might be nearer and more 
alpable, on the outskirts of the Roman Empire, among the bar- 
ce whom Rome had begun to fear. The fact that he thus 
idealized in his Germania seems plain from the circumstance that 
we find in the treatise many of the chief features by which various 
writers had described the Scythians, Thracians, and other barba- 
rians, as if borrowed directly from them. No doubt the Germania 
contains accurate information regarding the Germans. Such 
information as Tacitus was able to pick up concerning them 
towards the close of the first century has been interwoven with 
other and more fanciful descriptions, giving as the result the 
representation of a generous ideal that might serve at once to strike 
shame into the degenerate Romans for their vices and luxuries 
and incite them to a nobler activity and the pursuit of higher ends. 
What primitive Sparta was to Greece, and particularly to Athens ; 
what the Rome of Romulus and Numa was to the later Romans ; 
what the virtues of the Hyperboreans and the wisdom of the 
Scythians were to classical antiquity, Tacitus sought to make 
Germany and the Germans to the Romans under Domitian. 
Much that he has told us is undoubtedly true, and is invalua- 
ble for the light it throws ona period of almost utter darkness. 
But the Germania is nevertheless an idealized representation 
of the ancient Germans. As Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, 
has painted the English Constitution in its fairest colours; 
as Madame de Staél, in her book on Germany, gave a romance 
under the form of sober description; or as Be Tocqueville, in 
his account of American democracy, pictured forth an imagined, 
rather than the actually existing, democracy, so is it in like manner 
with Tacitus. Each of these writers, it may be said, has given 

his Germania to the modern world. 

The impressions thus produced by the writings of Tacitus re- 
garding the ancient Germans are not easily to be eradicated. We 
may expect our German friends to cling to the fancy picture till 
they are compelled to give it up. All the more honour is there- 
fore due to any of their writers who seek to get back to the facts 
of sober history from the region of romance and imagination, as 
Wackernagel does in the volume of essays before us. These 
“ Minor Works” are illustrative of various phases of German life 
and manners at different periods. The first papers in the volume 
are devoted to ancient Germany, to elucidations of some of its 
more general characteristics; and several of the subsequent ones 
deal with special features of German life in the middle ages, 
while the rest are of a more or less technical nature and interest. 
Herr Wackernagel, it ;will thus be seen, does not specially affect 
popular subjects, and neither can we say that he is a particularly 

* Kleinere Schriften. Von Wilhelm Wack . Erster Band. 
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attractive writer. He is more of the antiquarian Dryasdust than 
of the literary artist. From the multitude and wealth of the de- 
tails which he offers us, his writings assume an almost encyclopedic 
character, and we may be tempted to adjudge him a mere collector 
of minute and out-of-the-way items of forgotten lore. Such an 
impression, however, will be transitory. The patient reader finds 
that the details are not ted to him merely for their 
own sakes, or to display erudition and foc of their 
collector. They wi seen to arrange themselves in philoso- 

hical order as illustrative of certain broad principles or important 
patures. Their merely encyclopedic aspect thus disappears. 
We are under the guidance of a capable and cultivated leader who, 
even when most profuse in the multitude of his information, never 
loses himself in mere details. The style of the book is not indeed 
to be greatly admired. But the reader who is more intent upon 
matter than manner, more careful to obtain information of a valu- 
able, because illustrative, character than anxious to criticize the 
vehicle by which it is conveyed, will forgive the hard and some- 
times involved sentences, the wearisome and too numerous refer- 
ences and notes, and the sometimes irritating display of erudition. 
The contributions to a knowledge of German antiquity will repay 
the student for his labour. 

The first, and in some most important, of the papers 
contained in this volume deals with the “Family Rights and 
Family Life of the Germans.” Wackernagel adopts neither of the 
two hypotheses of which we have spoken. His ra ancestors 
are neither the wild Indians of modern investigators nor the 
chivalrous models of Tacitus and the sentimentalists. To him the 
heathen German stands on much the same stage of moral and 
civic culture as the Greeks who are described in the Homeric 

ms. Although it may at first sight seem to be claiming a good 
eal to ask us to regard the Germans of the first and second cen- 
turies as so far advanced, we soon discover that this stage of 
progress includes very much that is the reverse of noble or attrac- 
tive either in the savage or the civilized human being. The 
family of the ancient German was a and image of the wider 
life of the State. Hegel has summarized the great stages of the 
progress of the human race historically under the threefold repre- 
sentation in which, first, only “ one” is free, which develops into 
the second, wherein “some ” are free, in order to pass over into, and 
findits completion in, the third, in which “all” are free. Our earliest 
glimpses of German society show that it exists in the first of these 
three stages or phases. In the family only one is free as rulerand 
master, and all its members are subject to him. ‘The father not 
only exercised authority over wife, sons, and daughters, but they 
were his property, his goods and chattels. While the people 
were divided into priests, nobles, freemen, and slaves, there 
existed in the narrower circle of domestic life only the dis- 
tinction of those who were free and those who served, of ruler 
and subjects; for the father was king and priest, nobleman and 
freeman all in one, and not merely held the plough, but also 
wielded the sword both of war and justice, offered sacrifices on 
behalf of his family, and directed them in all things, while they 
honoured, obeyed, and served him. This was true only, of course, 
of the free race. The bondsman was treated as incapable of 


holding pro or of acting according to his own will, and his 
wife an i her ry sal equally with himself to his lord. 
The bride was bought by the bridegroom from her father, to 


whom the price was paid over, and this was the only legal mode 
of obtaining a wife. A contract of marriage begun in any other 
way was regarded as robbery, and might be punished as a crime. 
A ring was placed on the hand of the wife and shoes on her feet, 
in token that she was bound by the will of her husband, and that 
she was his alone. The very grammar of the Germans proves 
that the woman was thus considered the p y of the man, 
for they speak of das Weib, not die Weib; she might be sold 
over again, or even killed, if by any act of intidelity she ap- 
| an ae to deserve such a fate, without punishment overtaking 

er lord and master on her account. Of course, when the wife was 
thus dealt with, the children were also regarded as servants, and 
it is curious, says Wacke , that the word Knecht, or servant, 
is closely connected with Knabe, a boy, while Dirne, a maid, is 
derived from dienen, to serve. In the German domestic circle the 
children of the free and those of the bond mixed together, performed 
the same services, ate of the same food, and had the same enjoy- 
ments and Hardest of all perhaps was the lot of the 
aged, who were made to feel that they were eacumbrances on the 
earth. I was of course held that none who died on a sick bed 
would enter Walhalla, the home of the blessed gods and of heroes, 
and it was not unusual for the old to seek death for themselves 
when they thought their time had come. It was even the case 
that the slaughter of the old by their relations was often con- 
sidered a labour of love. “ Do not,” says Wackernagel, “let us 
shudder at the barbarity of our forefathers as if this cruelty were con- 
fined to them alone ; it was common among many other peoples of 
Europe and Asia, even among those whose image and representation 
seems to us still of an ideal character; there was a time even in 
Rome when sexagenarians were thrown into the Tiber.” 

In ancient Germany the wants of the household had to be sup- 
plied by every master or head of a family, with the help of course 
of his servants and children. What was required for food and 
clothing as well as what was needed in the way of implements must 
all be home-made. Those branches of labour which were thought 
unworthy of the man fell upon the women and children, the aged 
persons and slaves. Richer le had slaves trained to special 
functions, and devoted wholly to these, while the lord took 


pleasure in furnishing and making ready his own weapons for the 
chase and for war. At the feasts on solemn or ceremonious occe- 
sions it was the place of the wife to serve her lord and his 
and to hand round the horn from which they drank. Even ladies 
of the highest rank performed this office, which frequently was no 
light or easy one, as the guests sat far apart arranged along the hall 
of festivity, every two or even one at a separate table, and all drank 
freely and fiercely. That indeed, says Wackernagel, was the old 
vice of the Germans. There were special occasions, as on great sacri- 
ficial feasts, when the whole assembled people consumed the food 
and drink which every one had brought with him, as also the 
animals offered in sacrifice. There seems to have been no cus- 
tom of primogeniture known among the Germans, for all sons in- 
herited m equal portions the property of their fathers, The women 
were excluded (both the widows and daughters) from sharing 
the goods of their lords. The custom first began in the middle 
ages of admitting the eldest son to a larger share, and the widow 
and daughters to a portion of the possessions of the father. In 
not a few cases, however, the widow thought herself bound not 
to outlive her husband. Some of the German tribes held with 
the Indians that the wife was so much the property of the 
husband that she ought to die with or immediately after him ; 
and if his body was buried or burned that she was bound also to 
let herselt be interred or burned at the same time. 

Such are some of the details contained in the paper on the 
“ Family Life of the Germans.” In one short paper the author 
has gathered together the materials for a picture of the stage 
of culture, manners, and morality of the German races in their 
pre-Christian period. The same plan is followed in the other 
essays of the volume. After that of which we have spoken is an 
almost equally interesting and instructive one on the trade and 
navigation of the Germans, from which we are enabled to picture 
them on another side of their activity—to see them in the 
numerous expeditions to which Europe owes so much. A third 
exhibits to us the German in his times of festivity—tho 
at a later period—and we are taught what were the drinks he 
specially affected. The essays dealing with special characteristics 
of German life in later times include one on “‘ Chess.in the Middle 
Ages,” which gives us a glimpse of the domestic sports of the 
wealthier and better born ; for chess was peculiarly a game of the 
aristocracy, and much profusion of expenditure was devoted to 
preparing costly boards and ornamental pieces richly wrought in 
gold and jewels, and adorned by many artistic devices. A 
characteristic of the period is the way in which we find the 
game of chess serving as a source of symbolical lan . Its 
terms entered into the language and poetry of everyda ii e, thus 
illustrating the symbolical modes of view current in the middle 
ages. For in that period what was nearest and commonest 
must be the medium for suggesting something higher. This 
same tendency was exemplified in the use in the middle ages of 
colours and flowers which had a special language of their own ; 
and the Dance of Death became to art, both in painting and 
architecture, a fruitful source of varied and almost innumerable 
representations of moral or religious significance. The mingled 
recklessness and levity of the period was fond of expressing itself 
in such figures, and of all subjects death came to be one of the 


| most pe and favourite topics of illustration. On all these 
an 


ints and many more much light is thrown in the papers in Herr 
ackernagel’s volume. It contains some valuable papers 
illustrative of the history of art in the middle ages. 


MURPHY’S MASTER.* 


HE prolific author of Lost Sir Massingberd is once more 

co up for judgment. Undeterred by the numerous sen- 
tences which it has been our duty to pass upon him on previous 
occasions, he presents himself with an air of decided levity. In 
spite of all warnings as to the dangers of melodramatic writing, 
he indulges himself in Murphy’s Masier with a catastrophe on a 
scale of hitherto un eled magnitude. We will not do him 
the injustice of supposing that he is perfectly serious; for, to 
say the truth, he has far too much humour to be awestruck 
by his own creation. We however, that the readers 
for whom this story is specially intended will be puzzled to 
know whether the —— — their a their tears. 
Some of them perhaps wi eeply impressed the strange 
narrative, of which we are about to indicate the salient 
points; and, if so, we are pretty certain that the narrator 
will be amused, though ——— a little pleased, by the 
emotions which he has caused. For ourselves, we will confess that 


we were carried along by the story, partly by sheer curi- 
osity as to the climax which could fittingly cap so singular a 
series of adventures, and , by the skilful 


partly, it is just to 
management of an e i . as @ serious 
novel, we could not say very much for Murphy’s Master ; but as a 

i of the art of balancing on the verge of the grotesque, it 
is worth the few minutes employed in ing it. 

Imagine then—we shall ventu:e to tell story in our own 
way—a yo man ns from the brutalities of a cruel 
stepfather. He is in the wilds of Windsor Forest, and the time 
of the adventure appears to be within the last few . Of 
course a violent storm is raging, as always happens when young 


* Murphy's Master, and other Tales. the Author of “Lost. Sir 
Massingberd.” London : ‘Hinsley 1873, 
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gentlemen are leaving their homes. Suddenly there appears 
a dog-cart with two occupants, driven furiously along the 
road. The young man stops it just in time to prevent its being up- 
set by a fallen tree. Now, by anatural coincidence, the two men in 
the hep-ent, who are in fact Murphy and his master, are also 
running away; but with stronger reasons than young Chesney, 
who has thus saved their lives. Mr. Kavanagh, the master, has 
just murdered his brother, who was ill advised enough to kee 
the whole of their father’s estate on the ground that Kavanag 
was illegitimate. Legally, the brother’s position was unassailable, 
but Kavanagh, being an Irishman, considered that this only made 
his conduct more unreasonable, and accordingly strangled him 
in the course of a lively altercation. Murphy, being also an 
Irishman, and of the conventional whose one principle is 
a dog-like loyalty to his master, considers that the murder was 
justifiable, and even creditable, more jally as Kava- 
h was a Fenian, and his brother a — British subject. 
This pleasing pair are in too great a hurry to give a 
full Ps of the transaction to young Chesney; but they 
have just time to hint that they are fugitives from the law 
when they hear the mounted police approaching at full 
gallop. Arranging the fallen tree across the road, they wait long 
enough to see that the policeman comes down and is smashed in 
the dark; and the three then gallop off to London. On their way 
Kavanagh has time — to inform young Chesney that he has 
just committed a justifiable murder, and is going to escape to a 
distant land. Chesney naturally begs to be taken into his service, 
and swears eternal fidelity to his new friend, the more readily as 
Murphy shows some symptoms of a disposition to,choke him by 
‘way of precaution against treachery. 
us Chesney suddenly finds himself inseparably connected 
with a gentleman who has committed at least one capital crime, 
and who is bound to some exceedingly indefinite country on the 
other side of the globe. After a few more adventures he em- 
barks with Kavanagh and Murphy in an emigrant ship, many of 
whose passengers are tenants from the ancestral estates of the 
Kavanaghs, who all share Murphy’s sentiments of unquestion- 
ing loyalty to their young master. ‘I'wo or three most uncomfort- 
able circumstances speedily develop themselves. In the first place, 
Mr. Kavanagh has a series of fits of delirium tremens, which are 
perhaps some excuse for his homicidal propensities, but which do 
not make him a more agreeable companion. Murphy, moreover, 
shows a strong disposition to throttle anybody who disputes his 
master’s opinions on any occasion, even if they are the opinions of 
a raving madman. And, finally, another friend of Kavanagh’s 
turns uP, named Maguire, who has spent the best years of his 
life in following the profession of a old-fashioned pirate, 
with a black flag and a code of laws of the old buccaneering type. 
Mr. Maguire is a bit of an anachronism, as he has evident 
stepped straight out of the seventeenth century, but that is 
a trifle in a of this kind. The ship, with this 
oo crew, presently reaches an island which has been 
lately thrown up by a volcano in a of the Southern 
seas previously supposed to be of unfathomable depth. The 
whole party immediately land under the green flag and found a 
small Irish Republic; so Irish indeed, that Mr. Kavanagh is 
instantly recognized as absolute ruler by divine right. In this 
capacity he promulgates a series of laws with the help of a e 
supply of whisky and of his henchman Murphy. The punish- 
ment is in every case death, and a certain Pat lan is the first 
victim, being summarily executed for the offence of going to sea 
ina boat. It is, of course, not to be expected that an Irish 
Government, even when in the hands of a native and absolute 
ruler, should be without a conspirator, and the piratical Maguire 
acts with some that Poor young Chesney, 
who is a domestic glishman of the ordinary type, begins 
to feel himself in rather a false position. And he is the 
more uncomfortable as, in his enthusiasm for the murderous 
maniac who is now his absolute sovereign, he has written home for 
his affianced bride. He begins to think that he has made a trifling 
mistake. Young men should not swear eternal fidelity to the 
first wild Irishman whom they find galloping across country at 
night pursued by the police. e brutal Saxon, when he is in a 
minority of one in an island ruled by a drunken madman, and 
_ distracted by the intrigues of a veteran pirate, is in a very 
awkward position. It is still worse when 
Sune one fine morning, expecting to find herself in a flourish- 
ing colonial settlement. We must remark, by way of parenthesis, 
that the author of this remarkable narrative had better be on his 
=. If there happen to be any Fenians in the district which 
inhabits, he will be in danger of receiving some strong remon- 
strances for his base caricature of Irish ideas. He will be suspected 
of being in league with Mr. Froude for the purpose of destroying 
our respect for the virtues of the Celt. However this may be, poor 
Mr. Chesney has now arrived at one of those desperate positions trom 
which he can only be rescued by the most vigorous interference 
of the author. In fact, he gets into a small boat with his young 
chances are about fifty to one in favour of his swamped by 
the first breeze. oe as it seems, he is perceived from the 
island, and the ferocious Murphy puts out after him in the only 
other boat, with a crew of three powerful Tipperary boys. They 
speedily overhaul Chesney and his intended, and are carrying them 
back to the island, where Chesney is promised to be hanged the 
same evening, and where his bride is to have the choice between 
death and becoming Mrs. Murphy. We hold our breath in cruel 


e lady of his affec- 


suspense—a suspense which, it may be remarked, is all the more 
trying because we have only just reached the opening pages of 
the second of the two volumes, What series of events, we ask, 
can possibly be devised which will sustain the interest already 
excited? ‘The materials brought together on this “tight little 
island,” as Mr. Kavanagh calls it, in the words of the popular song, 
are of so inflammable a character that we do not see how an ex- 
plosion can possibly be evaded much longer. We expect that a 
catastrophe will occur like that which is described in one of 
Marryat’s stories, where a body of pirates on a desert island manage 
in a single page to kill each other off down to the last man, and 
that the author will have to come forward, like the prompter in a 
mythical English tragedy, and apologize for the premature death 
of all his characters. In fact, a terrific catastrophe occurs, for 
which we ought to have been prepared by certain hints diml 
thrown out beforehand. As the boat is slowly making the island, 
the island itself suddenly goes down. As it had been thrown A 
by a volcano, it disappears in an earthquake, and no more is he 
of Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Maguire, or any of their amiable subjects 
and allies. The faithful Murphy hereupon jumps overboard with 
the view of joining his master in another and a better world; and 
Mr. Chesney returns to England with a large number of bank- 
notes, received from Mr. Kavanagh in one of his lucid intervals, 
marries, and lives very happily ever afterwards. He is supposed 
to have confided this narrative to the author in after years, and he 
appears to have found a very receptive auditor. 

One difficulty remains. This abrupt termination of the story 
happens at the beginning of the second volume, and we are 
affected by the same sort of surprise with which Mr. Pickwick 
heard from Weller of the tragic end of the gentleman with the 
muffins. The story has gone down with the island, and what 
then is to become of the remaining pages? The answer is very 
simple. They are filled with a miscellaneous collection of stories, 
old and new, which, on the whole, are worthy of their prede- 
cessor. As a rule, indeed, they are of a more purely comic 
order, and are lively and amusing enough. Coming after so start- 
ling a narrative as Murphy’s Master, they are probably intended 
to relieve our feelings on the same principle on which a terrific 
melodrama is succeeded by a farce. It would, however, be unneces- 
sary to indulge in any detailed criticism of their merits. We cannot 
honestly say that the book is destined to take its place on our 
library shelves by the side of the novels of Fielding, Richardson, 
or Scott; but if any of our readers should be about to take a 
railway journey of a couple of hours’ duration, they might do. 
worse than beguile the time by a perusal of Murphy's Muster. 
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